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CUP-DEFENDER CANDIDATES 


The trial races of the ‘‘ Constitution,” ‘‘ Columbia,” and ‘‘Independence” off Newport. The three boats are shown under full sail, the 
“Independence” occupying the upper space. The ‘“‘Columbia” is to windward of the “‘ Constitution” 
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THE INCOME WHICH SUPPORTS WATT 1 a m Ss 


children depends entirely upon your brain and energy. 


ls That Income Likely to Outlive YOU? § Yeats ns S tick 





Life insurance makes it possible to protect your 
family IN THE FUTURE as well as the present. 


The Prudential 


Oy THE 20M. % With a sharp knife cut and remove portion of foil 
PRUDENTIAL , >». 2 above band. 

RHAS THE ae Wet the face, rub on a little soap, and with your 
sama 5 brush work up a big, thick, close lather. Rub this well 
Sig into the beard, remembering that “ well lathered is half 
shaved.” 

After stropping your razor, you will still find the 
lather moist and creamy, and you are then ready for a 
quick, easy, refreshing shave ; after which your face will 
be soft, smooth and velvety. 


Directions 
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Williams’ Shaving Stick is sold about everywhere, but sent 
Write for Information. Dept. T. pestpaid for 25c. if your dealer does not supply you 


Th p ( e | c f A . (Trial Size) by mail for 10c. in stamps 
E ru E ntl d n sy U ran C E 0, 0 m G rl C d The only firm in the world making a specialty of SHAVING Soaps 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE: = THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
President Newark, N. J. a 
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The Great Midsummer Fiction Number 
Harper’s Magazine 


Contains 23 Separate Contributions 


NINE SHORT STORIES | NINE PAGES IN COLORS 


BY 
H. C. Christy 
Albert Sterner 
A. I. Keller 


Maurice Hewlett 
Robert W. Chambers 
Alfred Olfivant 


Josephine Daskam Elenore P. Abbott 
Stewart White 
Other Illustrations by Peter 


Arthur W. Colton, Etc. Newell, Christy, Pyle, Mora, Etc. 
GILBERT PARKER’S GREAT NOVEL “THE RIGHT OF WAY” 


is concluded in this number 
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A Hater of Law and Order 
UGENE V. DEBS is not personally a subject 
worthy of discussion. . No. intelligent and 
serious person would for a moment consider Dress 
for his wisdom or his justice, or for any intellectual 
or spiritual trait which he is known to possess. 

Nevertheless, although the individuals of his 
order are unworthy of personal attention, the type 
is so widespread, it so often noxiously fills the so- 
cial and the political atmosphere, the disappearing 
individuals of it are so quickly and easily replaced 
by new births, that the air has occasionally to be 
cleared of them by the sweet and lusty breath of 
truth. 

Ders made a speech a few days ago to the genus 
of his order which gathers under his banner and 
ealls itself the Social Democracy, in which 
he said that the Constitution ought to be de- 
stroyed; that it is for the advantage of the rich 
against the poor; that it contains no provision for 
the protection of the laboring-man. The senti- 
ment has a familiar ring, but Drss’s utterance 
at the opening of the twentieth century is not to 
be compared for a moment with the hot words of 
WeENDELL Puttuies inspired by the passions of a 
moral cause. There is a host of men on this, in 
many other respects, fair earth of ours who rail 
at all restraint, ineluding the liberty-giving re- 
straint of law. Derss belongs to the class that 
hates law, to the class which rails at any act of 
government, any decision of courts, any command 
of the law, fundamental or statutory, which is op- 
posed to its unbridled impulses, to its crude 
opinions, to its wild emotions—to say the last 
word on the matter, to express the basic truth con- 
cerning such people, they rebel against any limi- 
tations upon their own selfishness. If the law 
stands in their way, they are with Dress and favor 
its destruction; for Dress and such as he are not 
really socialists; they are anarchists and despots; 
they are the men who have failed, through lack 
either of ability or industry, to make that individual 
advancement which is possible only under the order 
established and maintained by law. To the mind 
of such a man as Denps life is a game of hazard; 
the goods of this world, in his opinion, should be 
placed in a grab-bag, and then the weakest would 
have an equal chance with the strongest; the nar- 
row forehead would be as significant as the broad 
brow; the vacant eye would contemplate gains as 
glorious as those of the farthest and surest vision. 
The world would halt, but (and because) its poor- 
est brains might secure as much of the good things 
of the world as could its best. This kind of en- 
mity against the Constitution is one phase of im- 
morality, one form of expressing the impatience 
of undisciplined natures against all restraint upon 
desires and passions. 

The Derss elass is not anarchistic when it con- 
templates its natural enemies, the successful. Its 
railings against the Constitution and all law, some- 
times the divine law itself, come from a desire 
to escape from restriction. The laws, of course, 
are often opposed to human rights, are often un- 
just, are too often unwise. Sometimes the laws 
wrong working-men; oftener they wrong property. 
The courts do not always decide correctly; some- 
times, but seldom, they are controlled by improper 
motives. When good citizens object to a law, they 
take the proper steps under the law to amend it. 
When a court’s decision offends their notions of 
right and justice, they bow to it, trusting in the 
future when time shall present an opportunity 
for replacing an unjust with a just judge. But the 
Dens class, easily offended with a law: because its 
inborn instincts and cultivated impulses are hos- 
tile to all law, looks at once outside of thé. law 
for a remedy for a law which presses upon sits 
notions of its own privileges. Its action in this 
instance is hostile to the law, and involves the 
destruction of law. But when it contemplates the 
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eminently successful, it does not look for lega1 
remedies for the prevention of the oppressions of 
wealth; it insists upon more laws, and upon laws 
directed not against the abuses of wealth or of 
corporate power, but against all success, the most 
trifling as well as the most splendid. It then ceases 
to be anarchistic, and becomes despotic, and its war 
against its supposed enemy—the trust, for ex- 
ample—becomes a war upon property. So we have 
the Dens class figuring in two logically inconsistent 
attitudes—7. e., inconsistent logically, and yet per- 
fectly consistent with ingrained selfishness. 

And now we come to Dess’s point, that the Con- 
stitution does not provide for the protection of the 
laboring-man. 
danger, for it sounds true to discontented minds, 
and seems true to shallow and uninstructed minds, 
because there is, truly, nothing in the Constitu- 
tion which legalizes strikes, or which fixes mini- 
mum rates of wages, or forbids the operations of 
the laws of nature. But it is because we have a 
Constitution that we have a nation consisting of 
the largest territory of the world over which ex- 
tends perfect freedom of commerce and industry; 
and. it is because of the existence of such a: nation 


.that the working-man of Rhode Island or Delaware 


possesses the rights of citizenship in New York 
and Massachusetts and California, in all the other 
States, as completely as if he had -been born in the 
States outside of his birthplace where he seeks em- 
ployment. It is because of this Constitution that 
government is powerless to impair his contracts, 
to deprive him of religious liberty, freedom of 
speech, the right to assemble and petition, the 
right to bear arms. It is the Constitution which 
Dess wants torn up which protects every citizen, 
no matter how humble he may be, in his person 
and property, against arrest and unwarranted 
seizure, and which requires that just compensation 
shall be given him for any property which the 
state may take from him, and the taking shall be 
by due process of law. It is unnecessary to recite 
here the provisions of the bill of rights, or to do 
more than merely suggest the splendid civilization, 
the enormous intellectual advance, even greater 
than the material advances, which the Ameri- 
‘an people have made under the Constitution which 
Dess would destroy. American manhood is the 
reply to Dress; and American manhood resents the 
insults of the Dress ephemera whenever their sig- 
nificance is revealed. It is to this very Constitu- 
tion that Dregs owes the noxious privilege of being 
audible; and it is to this American manhood that 
he owes that contemptuous tolerance which has 
thus far permitted him to spend most of his days 
out of jail. 





R. SPATE is in a fair way to be removed. 

His chairs are to remain. After a short 
trial, Mr. Ciausen has decided that the pay- 
chair experiment in our public parks is a 
failure, and in his contrition over his error 
the Park Commissioner has announced his de- 
termination to purchase Mr. Spate’s property 
and present it to the city. Such is the trend 
of the news at this writing, but it is not ex- 
actly obvious what really has happened. It cer- 
tainly is true that the once obnoxious chairs, re- 
lieved of the tax for their occupancy, will become 
welcome additions to the public comfort. They are 
far better than the benches already in use, even 
for those who like to sit close. Thanks to their 
straw bottoms, they are more comfortable to sit 
on than the hard slatted settees that have hitherto 
been the only refuge for the weary wayfarer, and 
in their mobility they have contributed much to 
the satisfaction of the average American ,sitter, 
who is not content with a seat that cannot be 
tipped back upon its hind legs. They are superior 
te the benches, too, in the opportunity for socia- 
bility which they afford, since they can be ar- 
ranged in groups which were impossible with the 
unyielding fixity of the bench, or placed téte-a-téte 
so that a young couple having important com- 
munications to whisper in each other’s ears may 
accomplish their purpose without a premature an- 
nouncement to the world of their intentions. All 
this we are sure of. What the WEEKLY is as yet 
unable to determine is the precise terms of the gift 
which Mr. CLausen proposes to make to the city. 
Are we to understand that as Park Commissioner 
he will purchase these chairs out of the park funds 
and turn them over to the city, or that as an in- 
dividual he will atone for his error in judgment by 
putting his hands into his own pocket and ex- 
tracting therefrom a thirty-thousand-dollar gift for 
the women and children of New York? If the 


former, with no desire to be ungracious, we would 
suggest that the transaction. be scrutinized with 
very great care by those who audit the city’s bills, 


This is an assertion. fraught with. 


since it is quite possible that better terms can be 
made with manufacturers than with Mr. Spats. 
If the latter, Mr. CLauseNn should get all the credit 
due him for so munificent a gift, and should be 
repaid not only in an assurance of forgiveness for 
his mistake, but of positive gratitude for his gen- 
erosity. 





THE growing popularity of the automobile is 

becoming increasingly evident every day, nor 
is its use nowadays so wholly confined to the cities 
as it seemed to be some years ago. In many coun- 
try communities it has been adopted as the most 
convenient vehicle for the use of. physicians and 
others; the practice of whose profession or business 
involves a considerable amount of travelling over 
the public highways.. A .gratifying result of all 
this is the renewed hfe which the exigencies of 
mobiling give to the good-road movement. Our 
good old friend the horse was a frequent sufferer 
from bad roads simply because he unprotestingly 
overcame the obstacles:which they presented. The 
automobile, on the other hand, fiercely resents the 
bad road, and while it-can overcome the difficulties, 
it is apt to do so in’a@ fashion so resentful as to 
amount almost to. positive-rebellion. As a conse- 
quence, the sloughs of despond that once passed for 
highways in suburban communities are fast taking 
on some of the .qualities of a well-constructed 
boulevard. In the cities. the thoroughfares are 
filled with machines of various make, and in the 
Park one is likely to find as many electric cabs as 
hansoms, which facts evidence the liking the people 
have for the new vehicle. In view of these con- 
ditions it would be well if the-friends of the auto- 
mobile would take some steps towards mitigating 
the few evils that attach to their use. It is un- 
questionably true that much recklessness is to be 
observed in the manipulation of the machines by 
the chauffeurs. Racing, forbidden to horses, is 
openly practised by automobilists in the Central 
Park, and even on so ordinarily crowded a thorough- 
fare as Fifth Avenue. The pedestrians have an 
added factor of peril at the street crossings, and 
collisions between vehicles on the lateral ways and 
automobiles rushing swiftly and without warning 
around the corners of the cross-town streets are 
of daily occurrence. So far, then, from seeking 
larger Jatitude for themselves in the matter of 
speed, the automobilists for their own protection 
should seek rather certain restrictions by which 
safety may be assured and the good name of their 
sport be left untarnished. 


OW that golf is becoming a serious factor in 

American life, it might be well for a golfing 
legislature to be convened for the purpose of enact- 
ing and enforcing such laws as are necessary for 
the proper conduct of the game. A day’s journey 
in almost any, direction from. almost any one of 
our large centres of population will disclose the 
interesting fact that-the number of farms is’ grad- 
ually decreasing, and the number of golf-links 
as steadily increasing. Where once were fields of 
waving grain and over acres whereon the plough 
arid plough-horse once disported are now to be seen 
fair greens and holes, and lawn-mowers and steam- 
rollers. The red-topped barn has given place to 
the green-shingled caddie-house, and the farmer’s 
son, who once hoed potatoes all day and dreamed 
all night of becoming President of the United 
States, has been supplanted by the small caddie- 
boy, whose chief ambition, beyond that of losing 
balls for his employer, is to become the Open cham- 
pion of the land, and earn two dollars an hour for 
teaching ladies the mysteries of the niblick and 
the cleek. All of which makes it desirable, if not 
quite necessary, that the needs of the game should 
be carefully looked after and its interests con- 
served. It is undeniable that a good golfer is 
more likely than not to possess all the attributes 
of a good citizen. Conversely it may be contended 
that a player who violates the rules of the ancient 
and royal game is a person to be watched, since 
he would in all probability violate any other of the 
laws of organized society if it suited his whim to 
do so. Within the past few days a. player’s skull 
was fractured by the driven ball of another who 
had not observed the law of the links. Every day 
we hear of similar violations, from which the 
morale as well as the skulls of the community 
sooner or later must suffer. Why should there 
not, then, be a central golf-governing body clothed 
with proper authority to enforce the regulations, 
before whom all offenders shall be tried for their 
offences; and a golf constabulary to patrol all 
links from Maine to California, whose duty it 
shall be to arrest and hale the offenders before the 
court ? 
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N view of much disturbing talk on the subject, it 
behooves intelligent Americans to endeavor to ar- 
rive at a definite and, of course, sound conclusion 
as to what our relations with South Americz 
really are; what the Monroe doctrine is; and what 
we mean when we talk of keeping Europe out of 
“these continents.” This disturbing talk, of which we 
hear far too much, is dangerous, and may possibly re- 
sult in an explosion from the consequences of which 
we may be long in recovering. It may, indeed, easily 


bring disaster from which recove ry will be impossible 


either in our own time or in the time of generations to 
géome. In view of what may happen them, patriotic 
“Americans may as well make up their minds on this 
subject. They may have .work before them, and the 
day of labor may come suddenly. 

Let us first examine very briefly *the talkers. On 
our own side of the water they are extreme jingoes. 
They do not speak for the administration, for those 
who are familiar with the present opinions of the Presi- 
dent and his influential advisers think that they are 
convinced that the problems of the country are quite 
heavy enough, and that we need freedom from distrac- 
tions in order that we may solve our existing difficul- 
ties wisely and dignifiedly. In Mr. McKinley's s present 
frame of mind, if “he is correctly represented, he would 
much rather avoid than seek a ‘difficulty. But our ex- 
treme jingoes, who are always seeing red, are the ones 
who are telling us to beware of Germany, and to be 
prepared for an assault at any moment on our cherish- 
ed Monroe doctrine. The motives of these people 
ought not to be impugned. Still, although it is true 
that most of them are patriots, some of them are con- 
vinced that there is no field for the exhibition of pa- 
triotism except the field of slaughter, and many of 
them are altogether too nervous for the practical and 
useful work of the world. At this particular juncture 
they are stirred up by the jingo English press, the 
London Spectator taking particular pleasure in calling 
out, “Beware of the Germans!” The trouble here is 
that some of our English friends, whose amicable ad- 
vances ought to be received with gladness, are growing 
hysterical in their desire for the union of the “two 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon” race. The Spectator, 
for example, has adopted the amatory method of an 
old maid, whose fear that her last chance will escape 
her leads her to such demonstrations of affection that 
she drives it off. We may admit, not only, for the sake 
of the argument, but in the hope of its truth, that Eng- 
land’s friendship for us is real, and if there be a grain 
of selfishness in it, so much the better, if it be not ex- 
cessive, for then it is substantial and likely to be en- 
during, instead of being merely sentimental and there- 
fore certainly fugacious. It is to be hoped that there 
are not many among our moulders of public opinion 
who hold that if one needs our friendship, therefore 
it should be withheld. 


ever, are likely to prove injurious to themselves, 
likely to repel rather than attract those of us who 
are trying to see the truth, to carry a cool head, and to 
reach a temperate judgment. Some of our ardent 
pursuers see a foe to America behind every European 
bush, and their zeal in pointing him out to us is 
doubtless the outcome of a real but at the same time a 
too ardently manifested affection. It breeds doubts as 
te the sincerity of our friends—doubts that are doubt- 
less unjust. But this conduct moves our own jingoes 
to re-echo such outeries as the Spectator utters, even 
though among these reflective voices are included 
some of the fiercest haters of England ever bred among 
American inheritors of a “common language, a com- 
mon literature, ete., ete., ete.’ The jingo outcries on 
our side are answered by German jingoes, some of 
whom have been so violent, insulting, and abusive in 
their editorial articles that it can safely be said that 
certain German newspapers have earned the palm of 
adeptness in international billingsgate. The subject 
of the noise is the alleged attempt. of Ger many to take 
a South-American republic and transform it into a 
German colony, and it will be well for our reputations 
for sanity if we are indifferent as to whether that 
country be Brazil or the Argentine Republic. In 
order to carry out this design, Germany is accused 
of harboring the intention of securing from Venezuela 
an island—perhaps the island of Margarita, off the 
northeast coast of that country—for the purposes of.a 
coaling-station. It seems not to have occasioned any 
change in the beliefs of the talkers that Germany em- 
phatically and rather indignantly denies that she has 
any intention of asking Venezuela to supply her with a 
coaling-station or other territory. 
This is the subject of the talk which is threatening 
ae friendly relations between Germany and the United 
tes, and the word “ friendly ” is here used in its 
oftinary international sense, and not sentimentally. 


@a. 


Sie of the methods of our admirers, how- 


a agitation suggests. the, question.as.to.what-our . 


relations with the South-American states should 
be—and here we ought to get on solid ground. 
Historically, our attitude ‘towards South America has 
been of a varying quality. Sometimes we have been 
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sentimentally effusive, as when we were under the spell 
of the eloquence of Henry Clay, the champion of the 
cause of the rebel subjects of Spain. Even then, how- 
ever, our enthusiasms did not get the better of our 
practical side, and we declined to involve ourselyes 
in war with Spain or to invite a war with the Holy 
Alliance by rendering actual aid to the revolutionary 
parties. Again, we have been indifferent, as when we 
permitted Europe, and especially Great Britain, to 
forestall us in the establishment of friendly commer- 
cial relations with our nearest neighbors and to obtain 
a trade advantage over us which they retain. Again, 
and more than once, we have been decidedly unfriendly 
to certain South-American states, and especially in 
Chile have we excited against us an animosity, bitter 
and long abiding, by a certain assumption of powers 
and superiority which has been neither just nor tol- 
erable. And once we have gone out of our way to force 
England to arbitrate a boundary dispute with Vene- 
zuela. On the other side, the South-American states 
have rarely manifested any real friendship for us ex- 
cept when they have been suppliants for our protec- 
tion against fcreign foes. They have been lacking in 
gratitude for what we have actually done, and have re- 


sented the air of superiority which they assert we - 


maintain towards them. ‘They have always regarded 
our Monroe doctrine as an assertion of a policy estab- 
lished, or suggested, for the protection of our own in- 
stitutions against the assaults of European monar- 


chies at a time when republics had much more to fear, 


from monarchies than they have to-day, forgetting 
that, after all, our adoption of Canning’s suggestion 
did probably keep Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France 
—the Holy Alliance—off their backs when they were 
struggling against Spain for their independenge. In 
the history of the intercourse of nations’ during the 
nineteenth century the relations of the United States 
with the South-American and Central-American states 
were governed by no other principle or inspired by no 
other sentiments than have been our relations during 
the same time with the powers of Europe. On each 
side there has been an unqualified insistence upon 
rights. 
@A. 


will be well to bear in mind that we cannot and 

ought not to change this historic mutual attitude. 
It is best for us and best for our Southern neighbors 
that each American state shall be self-reliant, and shall 
determine its own course, its own polity, and, so far 
as lies in its power, its own fate. 

There is no principle of international law which 
makes it our duty to take upon ourselves the burdens 
of other states. We have certain policies and have 
declared them. We have the policy of non-intervention 
in the domestic affairs of foreign states, and we have 
what is called the Monroe doctrine; but neither is a 
rule of international law; neither has received the 
sanction of the nations, even of the South and Cen- 
tral American nations which may be supposed to be 
most concerned and to be most benefited. There is 
nothing, therefore, in our policy of non-intervention 
which would prevent us from intervening in the affairs 
of another state if our interests demanded that we 
should, and nothing that compels us to protect a South 
or Central American state from European attack if our 
interests and institutions would be jeopardized ‘by 
such action. ‘The assertion that the Monroe doctrine 
is a rule of international law would not be seriously 
advanced by a competent publicist. It would be ex- 
ceedingly unwise on our part to govern our national 
conduct on the theory that it was the law that we 
should keep all European powers out of South Amer- 
ica. Suppose that Brazil, through a portion of her 
people rising in revolution, should ask for annexation 
to Germany, or for a restoration of the house of Por- 
tugal; are we, in advance, to bind ourselves to take 
sides in the revolution, and to enter into war against 
both one party in Brazil and a European power? 

It may be, when such an issue presents itself, 
that we shall find our interests jeopardized by the 
proposed change of government, ian then we might 
properly. take ‘whatever steps we would deem wise in 
the premises. Does any wise nation make a rule of 
law which binds itself to take a certain course of 
action in a hypothetical crisis, and that binds no oth- 
er power on earth but itself? Are we to take all the 
hazards of defending the independence of foreign na- 


I determining what our future relations shall: be it 


tions like those of South and Central America, re- 


ceiving no compensation in return? Is it inevitable 
that we shall always desire to maintain every South- 
American power, even though one of them should be 
hostile to us? And is it true that it is certain to be 
always our interest to refuse to permit the presence 
on this side of the Atlantic of any European power, 
even one that was friendly to us? No; we merely 
hold that each case of this character must stand on 
its own merits; if our interests are affected by the en- 
croachments of a European power, we will insist upon 
being heard, and if those encroachments affect us se- 


riously.enough, we shall then.consider the. propriety, or..- 


the wisdom, of a resort to-arms. It is impossible to 
imagine a threat of encroachment which would not, 
probably, be met satisfactorily by representations of 


‘appropriate energy. 
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Cleveland assumed in the boundary dispute be- 

tween Great Britain and Venezuela, this is our 
historic attitude. In this Venezuela case the only 
question is as to the propriety of the appli- 
vation of the doctrine. The essential character of 
the doctrine was not. changed. As laid down by 
Monroe, it meant that this country did not desire 
that the Holy Alliance should assist Spain in putting 
down her revolted colonies. In the phrase in which 
European powers seemed to be forbidden to found new 
colonies in America, Mr, John Quiney Adams, who was 
responsible for it, meant that Russia should not ad- 
vance further south than her then boundary line. 
In each instance we had the support of Great Britain. 
This is Mr. Calhoun’s interpretation of the doctrine, 
and he participated in its formulation with the ex- 
ception of the clause touching colonization. When, in 
1848, President Polk desired to prevent Yucatan from 
transferring herself to a protectorate consisting of 
Great Britain, Spain, and ourselves, he received no 
support. The House of Representatives, in 1826, pass- 
ed a resolution declining to take part in the Panama 
Congress, called: together by Bolivar, “ except diplo- 
matically,” and asserted that the United States ought 
not to * become parties with them, or either of them, 
to any joint declaration for the purpose of preventing 
the interference of any European power with their in- 
dependence or form of government, or to any compact 
for the purpose of preventing colonization upon the 
continents of America.” 

We are in a position to take our stand in any case 
that may arise if we remember these principles: (1) 
no sentiment of fr iendship obliges us to engage in any 
war; (2) there exists no more friendship, or no differ- 
ent kind of triendship, between us and the states of 
South and Central America than exists between us 
and the powers of Europe; (3) there is no rule of in- 
ternational law compelling us to any hostile action 
against any power whatever; (4) we have made no rule 
for ourselves which obliges us under any state of af- 
fairs to defend a South or Central American nation 
against an attack from Europe; (5) we are not called 
upon, under all conceivable circumstances, to protect 
the independence of any foreign power; (6) the only 
question for us to consider, when an occasion arises 
is: “Are we in danger from this threatened appear- 
ance of a European power on this side of the water? 


Ny cent the position which Mr. 


7 @a. 

OW let us consider what our position ought to be 
N in case of such a nightmare as the German 

threat, not according to international law—for 
there is no rule of international law applicable in the 
premises—but in accordance with our historic tradi- 
tions and with common-sense. Having failed to per- 
suade our Venezuelan friends, who have asked and re- 
ceived so much from us and returned so little, and our 
German friends also, not to invite our displeasure by 
completing a bargain for a coaling-station in the 
Caribbean Sea, there is nothing for us to do but regret 
the incident, and try to maintain friendly relations 
with both powers. In the first place, the chances 
are ninety in a hundred that our request will be heed- 
ed; in the second place, we shall get along as well 
with Germany at our front door as we do now with 
Venezuela longing for the asphalt lakes of our fellow- 
citizens. For the cemfort of timid souls, I shall add 
that it is not to be believed that Germany intends to 
take any South-American state away from its people, 
nor will it ever “descend” upon our coasts from the 
small island of Margarita. If the people of the South- 
American state do, “however r, decide to give themselves 
to Germany, do we want to go to war to prevent the 
sarrying out of a contract to which both parties will- 
ingly agree? Perhaps we may and perhaps we may 
not deem- it necessary to do so; but there is hardly a 
thousandth part of one chance in a hundred chances 
that we shall feel any such desire. What folly, then, 
is it to assert in advance the general principle that 
we propose to keep Europe out of South America, in 
any event, either when she comes with or without 
the consent of South America, or whether her coming 
be for or against our interests! What folly, too, to 
take the position that the grant of a coaling-station to 
Germany, or any other European power, will always 
be considered hostile to our interests! It may be, or 
it may not be. Our only rule should be to determine 
each case on its merits, and when we conclude that our 
interests are affected, before we go to war we must 
be ready to assert that the interests threatened are 
present and immediate, not remote; war ought not to 
be waged by Americans of this century against Ger- 
many of this century because some American _poli- 
ticians, eager for personal power, assert that such a 
war is necessary to prevent a Germanized Brazil in the 
twenty-first century, or in the last of the twentieth 
century; perhaps our children—or our grandchildren 
at least—will be glad, when the times comes, to have 
Brazil Germanized. 

A.word. in. conclusion:. the application of common- 
sense to any scheme which may be concocted by any 
jingo, either here or abroad, will almost inevitably not 
only kill the scheme but embalm the schemer. 

HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 
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G. Jason Waters, President of the Horse Show Association, on his Lord Brilliant and Lord Golden, First-Prize Harness Pair, owned by 
First-Prize Polo Pony Spiledrover Dr. J. L. Wentz, of New York 
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Grey Gown, Prize Hunter, owned by Julian Morris, of Poindexter, Virginia Frank Jay Gould’s Tandem, which won the Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger” Cup 


























Third-Prize Harness Pony, Belle, with Miss E. N. Wain Frank Jay Gould, with Burlingame, First-Prize Harness Horse 





THE HORSE SHOW AT ATLANTIC CITY LAST WEEK 


Photographs by W. L. Beasley 
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Mr. Dooley: On the City asa Summer Resort 








i HERE’S Dorsey, the plumber, these 
days?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 
“Haven’t ye heerd?” said 


Mr. 


Dooley. “ Dorsey’s become a coun- 
thry squire. He’s landed gintry 
like me folks in th’ ol’ dart. He 
lives out among th’ bur-rds an’ th’ bugs in a 
house that looks like a cuckoo-clock. In an hour 
or two ye’ll see him go by to catch the five five. He 
won’t catch it, because there ain’t anny five five. -Th’ 
la-ad that makes up th’ time-table found las’ week 


that if he didn’t get away earlier he cudden’t take 
his girl f’r a buggy-ride, an’ he changed th’ five five 
to four forty-eight. Dorsey will wait f’r.th’ six siven, 
an’ he'll find that it don’t stop at Paradise’ Manor, 
where he lives on Saturdahs an’ Winsdahs except Fri- 
dahs in Lent. He’ll get home at iliven o’clock, an’ 
if his wife’s f'rgot to lave th’ lanthern in th’ deepo, 
he’ll crawl] up to th’ house on his hands an’ knees. 
I see him las’ night in at th’ dhrug-sthore buyin’ ile iv 
peppermint f’r his face. ‘’Tis a gran’ life in th’ coun- 
thry,’ he, ‘far, he says, ‘fr’m th’ madding 
crowd,’ says he. ‘ Ye have no idee,’ he says, ‘ how good 
it makes a man feel,’ he says, ‘to escape th’ dust an’ 
grime iv th’ city,’ he says, ‘an’ watch th’ squrls at 
play,’ he says. *‘Whin I walk in me own garden,’ he 
says, ‘an’ see th’ viggytables comin’ up, I hope, an’ 
hear me own cow lowin’ at th’ gate,iv th’ fince,’ he 
says, ‘I f’rget, he says, “that they’s such a thing 
as a jint to be wiped or a sink to be repaired,’ he 
says. He had a box of viggytables an’ a can iv con- 
densed milk undher his arm. ‘Th’ wife is goin’ away 
nex’ week,’ he says. ‘Do ye come out an’ spind a 
few days with me,’ he says. ‘Not while I have th’ 
strenth to stay here,’ says I. ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ maybe,’ 
he says, ‘V’ll r-run in an’ see ye,’ he says. ‘Is there 
annything goin’ on at.th’. theaytres?’ he says. 

‘I wanst spint a night in th’ counthry, Hinnissy. 
‘Twas whin Hogan had his villa out near th’ river. 
"Twas called a villa to distinguish it fr’m a house. 
If ‘twas a little bigger, *twud be big’ enough f’r 
th’ hens, an’ if ‘twas a little smaller, *twud be small 
enough f’r a dog. It looked as.if ’twas made with 
a scroll saw, but Hogan mannyfacthered it himsilf 
out iv a design in th’ pa-aper. ‘How to make a coun- 
thry home on wan thousan’ dollars. Puzzle: find th’ 
money.’ Hogan kidnapped me wan afthernoon an’ took 
me out there in time to go to bed. He boosted me up 
a laddher into me bed-room adjinin’ th’ roof. ‘I hope,’ 


Says 


PANU MAA TUL ye ie. 
“ YA 





“Like a Cuckoo-Clock ” 


says I, ‘I’m not discommodin’ th’ pigeons,’ I says. 
‘There ain’t anny pigeons here,’ says he. ‘ What’s 
that? says I. ‘ That’s a mosquito,’ says he. ‘TI thought 
ye didn’t have anny here,’ says I. ‘’Tis th’ first 
wan I’ve seen,’ says he, whackin’ himsilf on th’ back 
iv th’ neck. ‘I got ye that time, assassin,’ he says, 
hurlin’ th’ remains to th’ ground. ‘They on’y come,’ 
he says, ‘afther a heavy rain or a heavy dhry spell,’ 
he says, ‘or whin they’s a little rain,’ he says, * fol- 
lowed be some dhryness,’ he says. ‘ Ye mustn’t mind 
thim,’ he says. ‘A mosquito on’y lives f’r a day,’ he 
says. ‘’Tis a short life an’ a merry wan,’ says I. ‘ Do 
they die iv indigisthion?’ I says. So he fell down 
through th’ thrap-dure an’ left me alone. 

“Well, I said me prayers an’ got into bed an’ lay 
there, thinkin’ iy me past life, an’ wondherin’ if th’ 
house was on fire. “T'was warrum, Hinnissy. DH 
not deny it. Th’ roof was near enough to me that 
] cud smell th’ shingles, an’ th’ sun had been rollin’ 
on it all day long, an’ though it had gone away, it ’d 
left a ray or two to keep th’ place. But I’m a sur- 
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vivor ‘iv th’ gr-reat fire; an’ I often go down to th’ 
rollin’-mills, an’ besides, mind ye, I’m iv’ that. turn 
iv mind ‘that whin ’tis hot I say ’tis hot;“an’ lave it 
go at that. So I whispers to mesilf, ‘ Vl -dhrop off,’ 


I ‘says, ‘into a peaceful slumber,’ I says, ‘like th’ | 


healthy plough-boy that I am,’ says I. An’ I-counted 














“With a Box iv Viggytables an’ a Can iv 
condensed Milk” 


as far as I knew how, an’ conducted a flock’ iv sheep 
in a steeplechase, an’ I’d just begun f’r to wondher 
how th’ las’ thing I thought iv came into’ me head, 
whin a dog started to howl in th’ yard. They was 
a frind iv this dog in th’ nex’ house that answered 
him, an’ they had a long chat. Some other dogs butted 
in to be compananyable. I heerd Hogan rollin” in bed, 
an’ thin I heerd him goin’ out to get a dhrink iv 
wather. He thripped over a chair befure he lighted a 
match to look at th’ clock. It seemed like an hour 
befure he got back to bed. Be this time th’ dogs was 
tired, an’ I was thinkin’ I’d take a nap, whin a bunch 
iv crickets undher me windows begun f’r to discoorse. 
I’ve heerd iv th’ crickets on th’ hearth, Hinnissy, an’ 
I used to think they were all th’ money, but anny 
time they get on me hearth I buy me a pound iv in- 
sect powdher. I’d rather have a pianola on th’ hearth 
anny day, an’ Gawd save me fr’m that! An’ so ’twas 
dogs an’ mosquitoes, an’ crickets an’ mosquitoes, an’ a 
sereech-owl an’ mosquitoes, an’ a whippoorwill an’ 
mosquitoes, an’ cocks beginnin’ to crow at two in 
th’ mornin’, an’ mosqui- 

toes, so that whin th’ 

sun bounced up an’ 

punched me in th’ eye at ; 

four, I knew what th’ : / : 
truth is—that th’ coun- , 
thry is th’ noisiest place 





in th’ wurruld. Mind re 
ye, there’s a roar in th’ 0 
city, but in th’ coun- == 
thry th’ noises beats on RES 
ye’er ear like  carpet- aes 


tacks bein’ dhriven into 
th’ dhrum. Between th’ 
chirp iv a ericket an’ th’ 
chirp iv th’ hammer at 
th’ mills, I'll take th’ 
hammer. I can go to 
sleep in a_ boiler-shop, 
but I spint th’ rest iv 
that night in Hogan’s, 
settin’ in th’ bath-tub. 
“T saw him in th’ 
mornin’ at breakfast. 
We had canned peaches 
an’ condensed milk. ‘ Ye 
have ye’er valise,’ says 
he. ‘ Aren’t ye goin’ to 
stay out?’ ‘I am. not,’ 
says I. ‘Whin th’ first 
rattler goes by ye’ll see 
me on'th’ platform fleein’ 
th’ peace an’ quiet iv th’ 
counthry, f’r th’ turmoil 
an’ heat,’ I says, ‘an’ 
food iv a gr-reat city,’ 
I says. ‘Stay on th’ 
farm, says I. ‘Com- 
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mune,’ -I° says, ‘with nature,’ I says. ‘Enjoy,’ I 
says, ‘th’ simple, rustic life iv th’ merry farmer boy 
that goes whistlin’ to his wurruk befure breakfast,’ 
says I. ‘But I must go back,’ I says, ‘to th’ city,’ 
I says, ‘where there is nawthin’ to eat but what. ye 
want, an” nawthin’ to dhrink but what ye can buy,’ 
I says. ‘Where th’ dust is laid be th’ sprinklin’-cart, 
where th’ iceman comes reg’lar, an’ th’ roof garden 
is in bloom, an’ ye’re waked not be th’ sun, but be th’ 
milkman,’ I says. ‘I want to be near a doctor whin 
I’m sick, an’ eat eatable food whin I’m hungry, an’ 
where I can put me hand out early in th’ mornin’ an’ 
hook in a newspaper,’ says I. ‘Th’ city,’ says I, ‘is 
th’ on’y summer resort f’r a man that has iver lived 
in th’ city,’ I says. An’ so [ come in. 

“Tis this way, Hinnissy: th’ counthry was all right 
whin we was young and hearty, befure we become en- 
feebled with luxuries, d’ye mind. “Twas all right 
whin. we cud shtand it. But we’re not so shtrong as 
we was. We’re diff’rent men, Hinnissy. Ye may 
say, as Hogan does, that we’re ladin’ an artificyal 
life, but, be Hivins, ye might as well tell me I ought 
to be paradin’ up an’ down a hill-side in a suit iv 
skins, shootin’ th’ antylope an’ th’ moose, be gorry, 
an’ livin’ in a cave, as to make me believe I ought 
to get along without sthreet cars, an’ ilicthrie lights, 
an’ illyvators, an’ sody-wather, an’ ice!- ‘We ought 


_ to live where all th’ good things iv life comes fr’m,’ 
> = i=) ’ 


says Hogan. ‘No,’ says I. ‘Th’ place to live in is 
where all th’ good things iv life goes to.’ Ivrything 
that’s worth havin’ goes to th’ city; th’ counthry takes 
what’s left. Ivrything that’s worth havin’ goes to 
th’ city an’ is iced. Th’ cream comes in an’ th’. skim- 
milk stays; th’ sunburnt viggytables is consumed: be 
th’ hearty farmer boy, an’ I go down to Callaghan’s 
store an’ ate th’ sunny half iv a peach. Th’ farmer 
boy sells what he has f’r money, an’ I get th’. money 
back whin he comes to town in th’ winther to see th’ 
exposition. They give us th’ products iv th’ sile,: an’ 
we give thim cottage organs an’ knock-out dhrops, 
an’ they think they’ve broke even. Don’t lave anny 
wan con-vince ye th’ counthry’s. th’ place to live, but 
don’t spread th’ news yet f’r a while. I’m goin’ to 
advertise ‘ Dooleyville-be-th’-river. Within six siconds 
iv sthreet cars an’ railway thrains, an’ aisy reach iv 
th’ theaytres an’ ambulances. Spind th’ summer far 
fr’m the busy haunts iv th’ fly an’ th’ bug be th’ side 
iv th’ purlin’ ice-wagon.’ [ll do it, I tell ye. I'll 
organ-ize excursions an’ I’]l have th’ poor iv th’ coun- 
thry in here settin’ on th’ cool steps an’ passin’ th’ 
ean f1’m hand to hand; [’ll take thim to th’ bail game 
an’ th’ theaytre; I’ll lave thim sleep till breakfast- 
time, an’ I’ll sind thim back to their overcrowded 
homes to dhream iv th’ happy life in town. I will 
so. ” 


“T’m glad to hear ye say that,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
“T wanted to go out to th’ counthry, but I can’t un- 
less I sthrike.” 
“That’s why I said it,” replied Mr. Dooley. 

F. P. DUNNE. 
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“© Passin’ th’ Can fr’m Hand to Hand”’ 
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(The Motto of the Benedictine Monks was Patience, Humility, Work, Worsbip) 


Patience 
A Grim task-mistress does she seem? 
Yet follow in her thorny way, 
And she reveals the goddess-gleam 
Of Beauty under common clay. 


Humility 
*Tis dust—the reaper’s harvestry ; 
But unto timid Ruth is given 
The double crown for Earth and Heaven, 
Of Love and fmmortality! 


Work 


‘Tne Star of Hope for the morning— 
At evening Memory’s ray, 

But the Sun is the Light of Labor 
And work must be done to-day! 


Worship 
SEek not a God who dwells afar 
Beyond the Fina] Sun. 
Behold He liveth where you are 
Within the task well done! 
ERNEST NEAL LYON. 
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Dr. David P. Barrows, City Superintendent and Acting Principal 
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Manila Normal School, with Office Assistants 








Professor Frederick W. Atkinson, General Superintendent, and his 
Corps of Office Assistants 
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The Normal School at Manila, P.I. 





O event that has occurred since the occu- 
pation of the Philippine Islands by the 
Americans can be more far reaching and 
beneficial in its effect than the recent in- 
auguration and establishment of a normal- 
school at Manila for the training of native 
By a recent act of the Civil Commission the 
$25,000 was appropri- 
the organization and 
maintenance of a normal-school 


teachers. 
sum of 
ated for 


encourage them to further research and preparation. 
The students that attended the school were representa- 
tives of the highest intelligence throughout the archi- 
pelago. Hardly an island or province occupied by 
American forces but was represented. 

As an example of the interest taken by those in 
charge in extending the benefits of free public schools 





in Manila for the year 1901. 
Closely following upon this act, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 
Dr. David P. Barrows, late of 
San Diego, California, was duly 
appointed, and authorized to act 
as principal of the school during 
a preliminary term beginning 
April 10, and ending May 10. 
Dr. Barrows immediately 
called to his assistance some 
forty-five of the brightest Amer- 
ican resident teachers,-and open- 
ed the oflice for matriculation on 
April 1. A pamphlet outlining 
the course intended to be follow- 
ed was duly printed and sent to 
all American teachers situated 
throughout the archipelago, and 
letters were written to them, 
asking their co-operation in urg- 
ing the native teachers to attend. 
At first it was estimated that 
possibly 350 might be matricu- 
Jated, but by the middle of the 
first week of school over 600 
(mostly all men and women of 
mature had entered the 
school, and in order to accommo- 





ree) 


date them, a hundred or more 
were sent to another = school 
building, 340 Calle Palacio, 


where several American teachers 
were placed in charge, and the 


work progressed. As, under 
Spanish rule, only antiquated 


methods of questions and answers had been pursued, 
the object. of the normal-school was not so much te 
impart knowledge of the subjects in hand as it was to 
introduce new methods, and to show native teachers, 
who are, without exception, overanxious to prepare 
themselves for the work of educating their people, how 
to make the best use of materials at hand, and thus 





Interior of Filipino School, presided over 


by an American Teacher 





The Normal School Building 


to the natives, none is more worthy of emulation than 
the action of Captain J. P. O'Neill, commanding offi- 
cer at San Felipe, Zambales Province, Island of Luzon, 
who, when he found that the twenty-odd teachers from 
his district could not reach Manila to attend the nor- 
mal-school on account of lack of funds, generously do- 
nated the sum necessary himself. 


Group of Native 


Teachers employed in the Schools of 


Thirty-three classes in English, Geography, Arith- 
metic, Physiology, Manual Training, Art, Nature 
Study, Kindergarten, and Music were organized, and 
successfully conducted throughout the entire term. 
The main object of most of the studies was to familiar- 
ize the native teachers, through observation of work 
principally, with the various forms and methods which 
will be introduced later on in all 
the schools. 

The most marked interest was 
taken in the work as is shown by 
the high average daily attend- 
ance, 

Following is a part of the sta- 
tistical report of the school: 
number matriculated, 620; aver- 
age number attending, 570; per- 
centage of attendance, 98; number 
of male students, 450; number of 
female students, 170; average 
age of students, 25; number of 
islands and provinces represent- 
ed, 31. 

The school closed its session on 
May 10, and the students return- 
ed to their respective provinces 
imbued with a determination to 
labor earnestly for the advance- 
ment of their people. As a re- 
sult of the summer session of the 
normal-school, several normal 
classes are to be organized in 
many of the interior provinces. 

As outlined, it is the present 
intention of the Department of 
Education to assign at least one 
American teacher to each school, 
and during an hour of each day’s 
session this teacher will be 
obliged to instruct the native 
teachers. All instruction is to 
be given in the English lan- 
guage. . 

The Civil Commission, backed 
by the military government, have 
been exceedingly generous in 
their appropriations to the public-school system, and 
under the able management of General Superintendent. 
Professor Fred. W. Atkinson, the next twelve months 
will see great advancement made in the march of edu- 
cation and the uplifting and enlightenment of the Fili- 
pinos. These people are ready to labor early and late 
to secure a good education. H. G. SQUIER. 
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The 


HE American Indian is of that physique which 
makes a good farmer, and the wonder is that 
they were not sent into the fields ere this in- 
stead of making them go to school. Education 
is essential, but ninety-nine per cent. of those 
who return home from school either do no- 
thing or go into farm life. The other one per cent. be- 
come professional men. Within the past few years the 
strides made by the American red man in farming have 
been remarkable. More Indians are taking to the plough 
than the public would believe. But it is also true that 
fully twenty per cent. of them, after having passed 
through a good training-school, will return to the reser- 
vation and go on the downward trail again. It is quite 
sasy to teach an Indian, but another matter to make him 
remember and obey that which he has been taught. 

One may travel through any reservation in the West 
to-day and find many Indians at work in the fields. It 
may seem odd to see a blanketed buck hoeing corn or 
driving a binder, but such things are quite common in 
New Mexico, Arizona, Dakota, and Oklahoma. In Okla- 
homa vast fields of wheat are cultivated by full-bloods. 
but they are called civilized Indians, for the reason that 
they belong to the Five Tribes. 1 have ridden for a whole 
day through a vast field of wheat owned and cultivated 
by full-blood Cherokees. They live in palatial homes, and 
are a hospitable people, industrious and progressive. 

It was about 1887 that the United States government 
first came to the conclusion that manual labor would ex- 
ercise a greater influence toward civilization than any- 
thing else. That was the date when their first lands 
were allotted to them. It was then believed that the 
proper way to go about teaching Indians to farm was to 
place them on a quarter section of good land, saying, 
“You must get a living out of this or starve.” \ 

In a few years they found the untutored savage quite 
willing to starve or fight. In most cases he was more 
anxious to fight. Some of the most atrocious crimes have 
been committed by these same border redskins who had 
been placed on a certain tract of land and told to work 
it. It was after all this that the government learned the 
Indian had to be taught. So after years of patient teach- 
ing, red men in farm life have become 
a matter of course. It is their short- 
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A Delaware Indian Farmer 






as a Farmer 





with other Indians. Sometimes, when he can get the 
liquor, he will remain drunk for a whole month. He 
wears a blanket in the winter, and attends the medicine 
dances and dog feasts in summer. So while the govern- 
ment has tamed him in one way they still have a great 
deal to accomplish. His steps are slow and halting. As 
it is with this Kiowa farmer one will also find it with 
many other Indians. They cannot take many advance 
steps in one year; not even five will see a complete cliange 
in their condition. To make a good farmer out of a war- 
rior requires no less than seven years. 

There are to-day about 267,800 Indians in the United 
States, of which 229,000 do not work. Therefore only 
seven per cent. of the entire Indian population on the 
reservation earn their own living, excluding the Indians 
of the Five Civilized Tribes. This is quite an improve- 
ment over three years ago, when not three per cent. were 
capable of taking care of themselves. 

There are to-day 85,750 members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indian Territory. These are the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminole Indians. 
They yet retain their land in severalty, but it will be al 
lotted before another year. These are called educated 
Indians, and last vear they earned $1,500,000 from the 
sale of beef and cattle. It costs the government from 
four to five million dollars every year to educate the red- 
skins and set them up in farming. 

Several years ago the Ponea Indians were given a cer 
tain number of ploughs to care for their crops. Kicking 
Bear, a sub-chief, told his neighbors that he did not pro- 
pose to take his plough to the sheds at the end of plough- 
Ing season. 

“Uncle Sam wants Indians to farm,” he said. ‘ White 
Father give us heap more ploughs when want them.” 

But he was never more mistaken, for when the agent 
heard of this boast he sent the Indian to jail, where he 
remained three weeks for his threat. He was glad 
enough to take care of his implements after that. <A great 
many of the Poneas keep their farming tools in the two- 
room houses erected for them by the government, while 
the family are content to reside in tepees. 

The Osage Indians—the richest Indians in the United 
States—are, contrary to general be- 
lief, the most industrious. They had 





est cut to civilization. 

In the Sioux nation, once a battle- 
ground for the wildest Indians on the 
Western plains, one now sees well- 
developed farms with good crops. 
Red men who have fought in many 
deadly battles now march stoically 
behind the p'ough and harrow. 

In the United States to-day there 
are 38,900 Indians who earn their 
own living by farm-work. Last year 
they sold their farm products for a 
combined sum of $1,408,865, over and 
above the expenses of living. This 
was nearly forty dollars per capita, 
which is very good considering the 
fact that thirty per cent. of them 
have never before farmed an acre of 





out last vear 20,000 acres of land, 
from which they raised 100,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 10.000 bushels of oats, 
and 500,000 bushels of corn. 

The Sioux outnumber the Osages 
two to one, hence the value of their 
products was even greater than those 
of the Osages. But the Sioux go in 
for cattle-raising, having sold 123000 
head of cattle in one season, and 
made $53,000 therefrom. The Cheéro- 
kees are also great cattle-raisers, 

Practical farming is now being 
taught in many Indian schools of the 
southwest country. An experiment 
of much value was attempted 
among the Cheyennes in Oklahoma 
not long ago. An Indian agent 








land. Some of the Indian farmers 
never did a day’s work in all their life 
before. Some have been at work for 





wished the schoolboys to milk: cows 
tor him, and agreed to give to each 
one who milked for three months a 
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five or six years. One farmer, a 
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School Colony, Oklahoma Territory 


nice calf. Fifteen boys started, but 





Kiowa living in Oklahoma, raised 
last year wheat making twenty-six 
bushels to the acre, and corn run- 
ning sixty bushels. He tilled the 
fields alone, except in harvest-time, 
when he engaged a number of har- 
vest hands to assist. His income 
from last year’s crop was $3500. 
His farm is a model one. Origin- 
ally the land, 600 acres in extent, 
was set aside to him by the Indian 
agent. It lies in a valley near the 
Washita River, and the soil is well 
watered and rich. In the edge of a 
patch of trees bordering on the 
farm was erected a nice five-room 
cottage. The stock were fattened, 
and every farming implement was 
shedded for winter. This Indian, 
who was once a noted fighter, now 
puts in seven months in each year 
on his place, and works even harder 
than the average white farmer. 
While one cannot say too much 
good concerning his farming ability, 
his moral character is in keeping 











































they were so ridiculed by the older 
men of the tribe that twelve of 
them gave it up. Three won the 
calves, and the pride of being own- 
ers of cattle served as quite an as 
sistance in getting other Indian 
children to try. After a year 
twelve boys had won calves, and the 
agent asked them to plough corn for 
him, agreeing to give them all the 
corn they could grow. ‘Ten boys 
volunteered to grow corn, and they 
actually raised three thousand bush 
els, which was sold and afterwards 
converted into thirty-five head of 
steers. 

Each steer was branded with an 
individual brand chosen by the boy 
owner. This made them prouder 
than ever, and more industrious. 








Every boy at the agency wanted to 
go to work at once, and as a result 
of that experiment the Cheyennes 
are the most industrious farmers of 
any tribe so recently on the war- 
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CHAPTER XX 


ONG before Sir John returned, or, indeed, long 
before we had any word from him, I was 
dressed and making hourly essays at walk- 
ing, first in the house, then through the 
door-yard to the guard-house, where I would 
sit in the hot sun and breathe the full- 

throated October winds. Keen and sweet as apple- 
wine, the air I drank warmed and excited me; my 
eyes grew clear and strong, my lean cheeks filled, my 
wasted limbs once more began to bear me with the 
old-time lightness and delight. 

Too, | found myself at times nosing the wind with 
half-closed eyes, like a young hound too long ken- 
nelled, or sometimes listening, yet lost in reverie, as 
hounds listen on winter nights, drowsing by the dull 
fire. 

A hundred little zephyrs that knew me whispered 
to me through open windows. At night I caught the 
faint echo of the breezes’ laughter under the eaves; 
sometimes I heard the’ big wind stirring the dark 
pines, so far away that none but I could hear it play- 
ing with the baby breezes. 

They were little friendly breezes, the spirits of 
spirits, with dainty, familiar voices, too delicate to 
frighten the birds they sometimes gossiped with. Even 
the slate-gray deer-mouse, with his white belly, feared 
not my little friends the winds; for oft I heard him, 
in the creamy October moonlight, tuning his tiny elfin 
song to the night wind’s fluting. 

On warm, spicy days Mr. Duncan and I would seek 
the stone church, sitting silent for hours in the 
purple and crimson rays of the stained window, watch- 
ing the golden dust-bands slanting on the tomb. 

When the southwest sun‘ hung gilding the clover, 
over miles of upland I passed as I had roamed with 
Sir William, twisting the bronzing sweet-fern from its 
woody stem, touching the silken milk-weed to set free 
its floss, halting breast-deep in crimsoning sumac to 
mark the headlong, whirling covey drive through the 
thorns into the purple dusk. 

His hounds bayed from their kennels—there was no 
one to cast them free—-and the red fox throttled the 
fowls by moonlight, and the: lynx squalled in’ the 
swamp. His horses trampled the stables till the oak 
floors, reverberating, hummed thunder; there was no 
one to bit and bridle them. The moorland clover 
swayed untrodden in the wind, and the dun stag 
stamped the crag. 

Night ‘and day the river rushed to the sea; night 
and day the brooks prattled to their pebbles; the slim 
salmon lay in the pools; the lithe trout stemmed the 
gravel rifts: but never a line whistled in the silence, 
and never a scarlet feather-fly sailed on the waters 
among the autumn leaves. 

Yet, though land and water were lonely without 
him, I was not lonely, for he walked with me always 
over the land he had known, and his voice was in the 
soft, mild winds he loved so well. 

With the memory of Silver Heels it was different. 
Every scented stem of sweet-fern was redolent of her; 
every grass-blade quivered for her; the winds called 
her all day Jong; the brooks whispered, ‘“ Where is 
Silver Hleels 7” 

Through our old play-grounds, in the orchard, on the 
stairs, through the darkened school-room, I followed, 
haunting the vanished footsteps—gay, light, flying 
fect of the child I had loved so long unknowing. 

Her stocks stood outside the nursery door; the brass 
key was on the nail. In her dim chamber hung the 
scent of lavender, while through the half-elosed shut- 
ters a faint freshness crept, stirring the ghostly cur- 
tains of her bed. 

Wistfulness, doubt, tenderness, and sadness came 
and went like sun-spots on an April day. 1 waited 
with delicious dread for her return: I fretted, doubted, 
hoped, all in the same quick heart-beat, which was not 
all pain. Only that ghost of happiness which men call 
hope T knew in those long autumn days alone among 
the haunts of varied yesterdays, 

When the golden month drew near its end, amid the 
dropping glory of the maple leaves, one sun-drenched 
morning | awoke to hear the drums and pipes ekirling 
the march of “ Trvon County Men”: 


Hark to the horn in the dawn o° the morn! 

Rally, whoever ye be; 

For it’s down Derry Down, and it’s over the lea, 
And it’s saddle and bridle as sure as you're born! 
Seattered and trampled and torn is the corn 
As we ride to the war in the morning; 

Down Derry Down! 
Down Derry Down! 
For we ride to the war in the morning! 





* Oflicer o° the guard! Turn out the guard!” bawled 
the sentry under my window. As I looked out the 
drums came crashing past, and behind them tramped 
the Highlanders, kilts and sporrans swinging, fire- 
locks aslant, and claymore blades shining in the sun. 

It was the new regiment organized by Sir John, 
picked men all, and fierce partisans of the King, 
weeded from the militia regiment lately disbanded 
at Johnstown by order of Governor Tryon. 

Behind them, fifes squealing the * Huron,” came 
the reorganized battalion of yeomanry. now stripped 
clean of rebel suspects, and rechristened “ Johnson's 
Greens *: stout, brawny yvokels with hats askew and 


the green cockade veiled in crape, their hunting- 
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shirts ecaped triple and fringed deep in green wool, 
their powder-horns tasselled and chased in silver gilt. 

I watched them swinging north into the purple hills 
for their month’s training, the new order having ar- 
rived some eight days since from Governor Tryon. 

Leaning there in the casement, wrapped in my dress- 
ing-gown, I saw Colonel Guy Johnson ride up to the 
block-house, dismount, and call out Mr. Duncan. 
Then began a great bustle among the soldiers, for what 
reason I did not understand, until a knocking at my 
door brought a gillie with Colonel Guy Johnson’s com- 
pliments, and would I dress in my uniform to receive 
Sir John, who was expected for breakfast. 

My heart began to beat madly; could it be possible 
that Sir John had brought Silver Heels after all? 
Doctor Pierson had said that she would remain for 
the present in Boston; but perhaps Doctor Pierson 
did not know everything that went on in the world. 

To crush back hope from sheer dread of disappoint- 
ment was a thankless task and too much for me. I 
dressed in my red uniform, tied my silver gorget, hung 
my sword, and drew on my spurred boots. Standing 
by the mirror, pensive, I thought of my deiight in 
these same clothes when first I wore them for Sir 
William. Alas! Alas! The gilt lace dulled under 
my eyes as I looked; the gorget tarnished; the spurs 
rang sadly in the silence. I twisted a strip of crape 
in my hilt, sheok out the black badge on my s'eceve, 
and went down stairs. very soberly, in the livery of the 
King I must one day desert. Perhaps I was now wear- 
ing it for the last time. Well, such things matter 
nothing now; true hearts can beat as freely under a 
buckskin shirt as beneath the jewelled sashes of the 
great. 

As I reached the porch Mr. Duncan came hurrying 
past, buttoning his gloves. 

“Sir John is in the village,” he said, returning my 
salute, “and he has an escort of your regiment at 
his back. My varlets yonder need pipe-clay, but I 
dare not risk delay.” 

“Where is Colonel Guy?) I asked, but at that mo- 
ment he came out of the stable in full uniform, and 
Mr. Duncan and I joined him at salute. He. barely 
noticed me, as usual, but gave his orders to Mr. Duncan 
and then looked across the fields towards the village. 

“Ts Felicity with Sir John?” I inquired. 

“No,” he answered, without turning. 


My throat swelled and my: mouth quivered. Where 
was she, then? What did all this mean? 
“ By-the-bye,” observed Colonel Guy, carelessly, 


‘Sir John has chosen another aide-de-camp in your 
place. You, of course, will join your regiment at 
Albany.” 

I looked at him calmly, but he was again gazing 
out across the fields. So Sir John, who had never 
cared about me, had rid himself of me. This brought 
matters to a climax. Truly enough, I was now wear- 
ing my red uniform for the last time. 

I looked across the yellowing fields, where, on the 
highway, a troop of horse had come up over the hill 
and were now galloping hither in a veil of sparkling 
dust. I watched them indifferently; the drums at the 
guard-house were sounding, beating the major-gen- 
eral’s salute of two ruffles; the horsemen swept up 
past the ranks of presented firelocks and halted before 
the Hall. 

And now I saw Sir John, in full uniform of his 
rank, hbadged with mourning, yet all aglitter with 
meda's and orders, slowly dismount, while gillie Bare- 
shanks held his stirrup. Alas, alas! that he must be 
known by men as the son of his great father!—this 
cold, slow man, with distrustful eyes and a mouth 
which to see was to watch. His very voice seemed to 
sound a warning in its emotionless monotony; his 
lips said, “On guard, lest we trick you unawares.” 

Sir John greeted Colonel Guy, holding his hand and 
dropping into low conversation for a few moments. 
Then, as IT gave him the officers’ salute, he rendered it 
and offered his hand, asking me how I did. 

I had the honor to report myself quite recovered, 
and, in turn, inquired concerning his own health, the 
health of Aunt Molly, and of Silver Heels; to which 
he replied that Mistress Molly with Esk and Peter 
was in Quebec; that Felicity was well; that he him- 
self suffered somewhat from indigestion, but was 
otherwise in possession of perfect health. 

The breakfast was short and dreary. Sir John’s 
unsympathetic presence had never yet warmed even 
his familiars to gayety. Those who were under his 
orders found him severe and unbending; his equals, 
I think, distrusted him; but his superiors saw in him 
a latent energy which they believed might be worth 
their control some day, and so studied him carefully, 
prepared for anything, from fidelity to indifference, 
and even, perhaps, treachery. ; 

Benning, major in the Border Horse, strove to liven 
the breakfast with liberal libations and jests, neither 
of which were particularly encouraged by Sir John. 
As for Colonel Guy Johnson, he brooded in his dish, a 
strange, dark, silent man who had never, to my knowl- 
edge, shown a single human impulse for either good 
or evil. He was a faultless executor of duty intrusted, 
obeying to the letter, yet: never offering suggestions; 
a serupulous!y clean man in speech and habit: a 
blameless husband, and an inoffensive neighbor. But 
that was all, and I had sooner had a stone idol as 
neighbor than Colonel Guy Johnson. 

When the gloomy breakfast was ended, Colonel 
Guy Johnson conducted his guests to the porch, where 





they made ready for the inspection of our two stone 
block-houses and the new artillery in the barracks, 
sent recently by Governor Tryon at Sir John’s request. 

Supposing I was to follow, as I no longer remained 
aide-de-camp to the major-general, I started off, but 
was recalled by a soldier, who reported that Sir John 
awaited me in the library. 

Sir John was sitting at the great oak table as I 
entered, and he motioned me to a seat opposite. He 
held in his hands a bundle of papers, which he slowly 
turned over and over in his fingers. 

He first informed me that he had selected another 
aide-de-camp, not because he expected to find me un- 
satisfactory, but because it was most desirable that 
young, inexperienced officers should join the colors 
as soon as possible. He said that the times were 
troublous and uncertain; that sedition was abroad in 
the land; that young men needed the counsel of loyal 
authority, and the example and discipline of military 
life. He expected me, he said, to return to Albany 
with the squadron which had served him as escort. 

To which I made no reply. 

He then spoke of the death of his father, of the 
responsibilities of his own position, and of his claim 
on me for obedience. He spoke of my mission to 
Cresap and the Cayugas as a mistake in policy; and 
I burned to hear him criticise Sir William’s acts. 
He asked me for my report, and I gave it to him, re- 
lating every circumstance of my meeting with tlte 
Cayugas, my peril, my rescue, the fight at Cresap’s 
fort, the treachery of Dunmore, Greathouse, Connolly, 
and the others. 

He frowned, listening with lowered eyes. 

I told him of the insult offered our family by Dun- 
more; I told how Silver Heels escaped. Then I re- 
lated every circumstance in my relations with Walter 
sutler, from my first open quarrel with him here at 
the Hall, to his deadly assault on me while in dis- 
charge of my mission, and finally how he had fallen 
under my fury in Dunmore’s presence. 

Sir John’s face was expressionless. He deplored 
the matters mentioned, saying that loyal men must 
stand together and not exterminate each other. He 
pointed out that Dunmore was the royal Governor of 
Virginia; that an alliance with Felicity was an 
honor we were most unwise to refuse; he regretted 


the quarrel between such a zealous loyalist as Walter: 


Butler and myself, but coolly informed me that he 
had heard from Butler, and that he was recovering 
slowly from the breaking of an arm, collar-bone, and 
many ribs. 

This calm acknowledgment that Sir John and my 
deadly enemy were in such intimacy set my _ blood 
boiling. His amazing complacency towards these men 
after the insults offered his own, kin took my breath. 

He said that his policy in regard to the Cayuga 
rising was not the policy of Sir William. His efforts 
were directed towards the solid assembling of all men, 
so that the loyal might in the liour of danger present 
an unbroken front to rebellion and discontent. It 
was, he said, my duty to lay aside all rancor against 
Lord Dunmore and Captain Butler. This was not the 
time to settle personal differentes. Later, he could see 
no objection to my calling oft Walter Butler or de- 
manding reparation from Lord Dunmore, if I found 
it necessary. i 

I was slowly beginning to hate Sir John. 

I therefore told him how we had done to death the 
wretch Greathouse; how I had shot the driver of the 
coach, who was the unknown man who had tasted his 
own hatchet in the forest. 

Sir John informed me that I and my party had 
a’so slain Wraxall and Toby Tice, and that Captain 
Murdy alone had escaped our fury. 

I was contented to hear it; contented to hear, too, 
that Walter Butler lived; for, though no man on earth 
deserved death more than he, I had not wished to slay 
any man in such a manner. I could wait, for I never 
doubted that he must one day die by my hand, though 
not the kind of death that he had escaped so nar- 
rowly. 

Sir John now spoke of the will left by Sir William. 
He held a copy in his hand and opened it. 

“You know,” he said, “that your fortune is not 
considerable, though my father has invested it most 
fortunately. The income is ample for a young man, 
and on the decease of your uncle, Sir Terence, you will 
come into his title and estate in Ireland. This should 
make you wealthy. However, Sir William saw fit 
to provide for you further.” 

He turned the pages of the document slowly, frown- 
ing. 

“Where is my own money?” I asked. 

Sir John passed me a letter, sealed, which he said 
would recommend me to the lawyer in Albany who ad- 
ministered my fortune until I became of legal age. 
Then he resumed his study of the will. 

“ Read from the beginning,” I said. I had a curious 
feeling that it was indecent to ignore anything Sir 
William had written, in order to hurry, to that clause 
relating only to my own selfish profit. 

Sir John glanced at me across the table, then read 
aloud, in his cold, passiontess voice: 


“Tn the name of God, Amen! T, Sir William Johnson, of Johnson 
Hall, in the County of Tryon and Province of New York, Bart., being 
of sound and disposing mind, memory, and understanding, do make, 
publish, and declare this to be my last Will and Testament in manner 
and form following: 

“ First and principally, I resign my soul to the great and merciful 
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God who made it, in hopes, through the merits alone of my blessed 
Lord and Savivur, Jesus Christ, to have a joyful resurrection to life 
eternal—” 


He stopped abruptly, saying that he saw no neces- 
sity for reading all that, and turned directly to the 
clause concerning me. Then he read: 

* And as to the worldly and temporal estate which God was pleased 
to endow me with, I devise, bequeath, and dispose of it in the follow- 
ing manner: Imprimis. I will, order, and direct that all such just 
debts as I may owe, at the time of my decease, be paid by my sou Sir 
John Johnson, Baronet.... 

“Trem. To my dearly beloved kinsman and ward, Michael Cardi- 
gan, I give and bequeath thesum of three thousand pounds, York cur- 
rency, to him or the survivor of him. Also my own horse Warlock.” 


Sir John turned several pages, found another clause, 
and read: 

“To the aforesaid Michael Cardigan I devise and bequeath that lot 
of land which I purchased from Jelles Fonda, in the Keunyetto Pat- 
ent; also two hundred acres of land adjoining thereto, being part of 
the Perth Patent, to be laid out in a compact body between the sngar- 
bush and the Kennyetto Creek ; also four thousand acres in the Royal 
Grant, now called Kingsland, next to the Mohawk River, where is 
the best place for salmon-fishing; also that strip of land from the 
falls or carrying-place to Lot No. 1, opposite to the hunting-lodge of 
Colonel John Butler, where woodcocks, snipes, aud wild ducks are 
accustomed to be shot by me, within the limits 
and including all the game-land I bought 
from Peter Weaver.” 


Sir John folded the paper and 
handed it to me, saying, “It is 
strange that Sir William thought fit 
to bequeath you such a vast prop- 
erty.” 

*“ What provision was made for Fe- 
licity?” I asked, quietly. 

“She might have had three thou- 
sand pounds and a thousand acres 
adjoining yours in the Kennyetto 

-atent,” replied Sir John, coldly. 
“ But under present circumstances— 
ahem—she receives nothing.” 

I thought a moment. In the hall- 
way I heard the officers returning 
with Colonel Guy Johnson from their 
inspection. 

“ Where is Felicity?” I asked, sud- 
denly. 

He looked up in displeasure at my 
brusqueness, but did not reply. I re- 
peated the question. 

“She is near Boston,” he said, 
with a frown of annoyance. “ Her 
lawyer is Thomas Foxcroft in Queen 
Street.” 

“When will she return here 

“She will not return.” 

“What!” I cried, springing to my 
feet. 

Sir John eyed me sullenly. 

“ T beg you will conduct in modera- 
tion,” he said. 

“Then tell me what you have done 
with my cousin Felicity!” 

“She is not your cousin, or any 
kin to you or to us,” he said, coldly. 
“T have had some correspondence 
with Sir Peter Warren, which, I may 
say, does not concern you. Enough 
that Felicity is not his niece, nor th 
daughter of his dead brother, nor any 
kin whatever to him, to us, or to you. 
Further than that I have nothing to 
say, except that the young woman is 
now with her own kin, and will re- 
main there, because it is her proper 
legal residence. Better for you,” he 
added, grimly, “and better for us if 
you had not meddled with what did 
not concern you, and had allowed 
Lord Dunmore to take her—” 

“Dunmore! Wed Felicity!” 1 
burst out. 

“Wed? Who said he meant to 
wed her? He did not; he knew from 
Sir Peter Warren who Felicity is; 
he knew it before we did, and in- 
formed Sir Peter. Wed her? Aye, 
with the left hand, perhaps.” 

I rose, trembling in every limb. 

“The damned scoundrel!” I stam- 
mered. “The damned, foul-fleshed 
scoundrel! God! Had I known—” 

“You will control your temper here at least,” he 
said, pointing to the card-room, where Colonel Guy 
Johnson and the Border officers were staring at us 
through the open doors. 

“No, I will not!” I eried. “I care not who hears 
me! And I say shame on you for your indecency! 
Shame on you for your callous, merciless judgment, 
when you, God knows, require the mercy you refuse 
to others, you damned hypocrite!” 

“Silence!” he said, turning livid. ‘“ You leave this 
house to-night for your regiment.” 

“T leave it in no service which tolerates such black- 
guards as Dunmore or such bloodless criminals as 
you!” TI retorted, tearing my sword from my belt. 
Then I stepped forward, and, looking him straight in 
the eyes, slammed my sheathed sword down on the 
table before him. 

“You, your Governor, and your King are too poor 
to buy the sword I would wear,” I said, between my 
teeth. 

“ Are you mad?” he muttered, staring. 

I laughed. 

“Not I,” I said, gayly, “but the pack o’ fools who 
curse my country with their folly, like that withered, 
half-witted Governor of Virginia, like that pompous 
ass in Boston, like you yourself, sir, though God 
knows it chokes to say it of vour father’s son!” 

“Major Benning,” cried Sir John, “you will place 
that lunatic under arrest!” 

My major started, then took a step towards me. 
“Try it!” said I, all the evil in me on fire. “Go 
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to the devil, sir!'—where your own business is doubt- 
less stewing. Hands off, sir!—or I throw you through 
the window!” 

“Good Gad!” muttered Benning. “The lad’s gone 
stark!” 

* But I still shoot straight,” I said, picking up Sir 
William’s favorite rifle and handling it most care- 
lessly. 

“Mind what you are about!” cried Sir John, 
furiously. “ That piece is charged!” 

“Tam happy to know it,” I replied, dropping it into 
the hollow of my arm so he could look down the black 
muzzle. 

And I walked out of the room and up the stairs 
to my own little chamber, there to remove from my 
body the livery of my King, determined never again to 
resume it. 

I spent the day in packing together all articles 
which were rightly mine, bought with my own money 
or given me by Sir William: my books, my prints, 
some flutes which I could not play, my rods and fowl- 
ing-pieces, all my clothing, my paper and Faber pencil 
—all gifts from Sir William. 

I wished also for a memento from his room, soime- 
thing the more valuable to me because valueless to 
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free of the house, wandered through it from cellar 
to attic, because it was to be my last hour in the only 
home I had ever known. 

And so I strayed through the silent, sunny rooms, 
touching the walls with aching heart, and bidding each 
threshold adieu. Ghosts walked with me through the 
dimmed sunbeams; far in the house, faintest familiar 
sounds seemed to stir, half-heard whispers, the echo 
of laughter, a dear voice calling from above. Over 
these floors Silver Heels’s light feet had passed, brush- 
ing every plank, perhaps the very spot I stood on. 
Hark! Over and over again that fading echo filled 
my ears for an instant, as though somebody had just 
spoken in a distant room. 

Passing the stocks where Silver Heels had so often 
sat to pout and embroider or battle with us to protect 
her helpless feet from torment, I came to the sehool- 
room once more. 

Apparently nobody had entered it since I had writ- 
ten my verses on Eurydice—so long, so long ago. 
There were traces of the verses still—smeared from 
my struggle with Silver Heels when I had written, 

Silver Heels toes in like a duk. 


Heaven save the libel! 
And here on a bench was my tat- 
tered mythology, thumbed and bitten, 








Mr. Duncan at Cardigan’s Bedside 


others, and I found his ivory cane to take and his 
leather book, the same being a treatise on fishing by 
a certain Izaak Walton, who, if he tells the truth, 
knew little about the habits of trout and salmon, and 
did write much foolishness in a pretty manner. 

However, Sir William loved to read from Izaak 
Walton his book, and I have oft heard him singing 
lustily the catches and ballads which do abound in 
that same book—and to its great detriment, in my 
opinion. 

Laden with these, and also with a scrap of sleeve- 
ribbon, all I could find in Silver Heels’s chamber, I 
did make two bundles of my property, done neatly in 
blankets. Then to empty my purse and strong-box 
and fill my money-belt, placing there also my letter 
of recommendation to the lawyer, Peter Weaver, 
Esquire, who administered my investments. 

Gillie Bareshanks I hailed from the orchard, bid- 
ding him saddle Warlock with a dragoon’s saddle, 
and place forage for three days in the saddle-bags, 
dropping, at the same time, my riding-coat from the 
window, to be rolled and buckled across the pommel. 

IT dressed me once more in new buckskins with 
Mohawk moceasins and leggings, this to save the wear 
of travel on my better clothing, of which I did take 
but one suit, the same being my silver-gray velvet 
cut with French elegance, and hat to match. 

Now, as I looked from the windows, I could see Sir 
John, Colonel Guy, and their guests mounting to ride 
to the village, doubtless in order that they should be 
shown Sir William’s last resting-place. So I, being 


and the fly-leaf soaked with ink 
where Peter had made a scene of bat 
tle in Indian fashion, the English be- 
ing scalped on all sides by himself, 
Esk, and Joseph Brant, all la- 
belled. 

I took the book, turning to where 
I had written my bequest to Silver 
Heels on the inside cover, and then 
carried it to my chamber, there to 
add this last link of childhood to the 
others in my packets. 

I do not exactly understand why, 
but I also carried with me the flag I 
had taken from Cresap’s fort, and 
rolled it up in my uniform, which 
was given me by Sir William. 

Neither flag nor uniform was any 
longer mine, yet I ever have found it 
impossible to neglect that which I 
once loved. So I rolled the bunting 
and my scarlet clothes with my best 
silver-gray velvet, and tied all to- 
gether. 

When young Bareshanks came to 
announce that Warlock waited, I[ 
bade him carry my _ two packets 
down, following, myself, with Sir 
William’s long rifle, and otherwise 
completely equipped with hatchet, 
knife, powder and ball, tlint and tin- 
der, and a small stewpan. 

With these Warlock was laden like 
a pack-horse, leaving room in the 
saddle for me. Bareshanks held my 
stirrup; I mounted, shook hands 
with him, not daring to attempt a 
word, and, with tears blinding me, 
turned my horse’s head south on the 
Albany post-road. 

Mr. Dunean, sianding near the 
stables, gazed at me in astonish- 
ment. 

“Ho!” he called out. ‘“ More 
wood-running, Mr. Cardigan? Faith 
the scalp trade must be paying in 
these humming days of peace!” 

I tried to smile and gave him my 
hand. 

“Tt’s good-by forever,’ I said, 
choking. “I cannot use the same 
roof that shelters my kinsman, Sir 
John Johnson.” 

He looked at me very gravely, ask- 
ing me where I meant to go. 

“To Boston,” I replied. “TI have 
affairs with one Thomas Foxcroft.” 

There was a silence, he still hold- 
ing my hand as though to draw me 
back. 

“Why to Boston?” he repeated, 
gently. 

“To wed Miss Warren,” I replied, 
looking him in the eyes. 

He stared, then caught my hand in 
both of his. 

“God bless her!” he said, again and again. “TI give 
you joy, lad. She’s the sweetest of them all in County 
Tryon!” 

* And in all the world besides!” I muttered, huskily. 

And so rode on. 

To be Continued. 








Companions in Arms 


THE BODY TO THE SOUL 
OWARD!—to prove a traitor at the last, 
Forgetting our alliance—overpast 
Our lifelong joint endeavor. Fleeing Death, 
Will you thus live forever—man’s outcast? 


II 
THE SOUL TO THE BODY 
Friend! Hold me fast, for I would stay with you— 
Still fighting, play, still feasting, pray with you, 
Man with me, blood 0’ me! My immortality 
Freely I’d give for one more day with you! 


MARRION WILCOX. 
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Tar-Burning in the South 





HEN one rides over smooth asphalt or watches a gang of 
men at work on a gravel and tar roof, or swallows vicious 
tar compounds for a cough, he is likely to be reminded of 
the tar industry of the Carolinas and Georgia. 
Peat tar is made in northern Europe, where the chemical 
influences of ages have been absolutely essential to the 
formation of peat by means of heat and pressure acting conjointly upon a 
vanished vegetation. Bone tar and coal tar are by-products in the bone- 
black and iilluminating-gas and coke industries. An astonishing number of 
commercial fluids and solids emanate from coal-tar distillations, but the 
manufacture of wood tar is an industry by itself. 

A Southern tarheel “ burns” tar for $2 50 a barrel or thereabouts. <A 
full barrel means about fifty-seven gallons or four hundred pounds. That 
he wastes by his simple process illuminating gas, wood naphtha or alcohol, 
and pyroligneous or acetie acid does not trouble the improvident burner, 
although he does try to save and sell, incidentally, a little charcoal at five 
or seven cents a_ bushel. The tarheel of the South cannot construct 
expensive retorts, and could not run them were they among his possessions. 
The burning question with him is, * Shall IT build a round or flat kiln?” A 
flat kiln is more easily made and managed; a round or conical kiln is 
susceptible of better air draught, however, and burns out faster, but requires 
closer watching night and day. 

Wood tar is made out of the dead pine. Live pine yields turpentine and 
rosin; and it is only the long-leaf pine that is “ fat’ enough to produce tar, 
turpentine, and rosin in paying quantities. ‘The manufacture of tar is an 
entirely separate process from that of making turpentine and rosin. White 
or yellow pine is too dry to profitably manufacture tar, turpentine, or rosin 
from, but it does furnish much timber for building purposes. 

When a tarheel decides to burn a few barrels of tar he selects a site upon 
the gentle slope of a hill-side where there is a clayey subsoil, not too much 
exposure to wind, but near running water, and, if possible, near to or in 
the midst of an area containing considerable dead or fallen pine. Down to 
the clayey subsoil he scrapes in a circle the size his kiln is to be. In the 
centre he drives a stake to pile to, and from that he digs a trench exteriorly 
to a scooped-out hole to receive a barrel or empty tub. Resinous pine roots, 
knots, and long and short strips are then piled in a circle in layers down- 
ward toward the stake at 
an angle of ten or fifteen 
degrees. When the pile 




















A Tar-Kiln Half Burned 
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becomes five or six feet 
high he builds a square 
log enclosure around it, 
and fills this in with 
dirt. Over all is laid 
straw or green leafy 
boughs. This covering is 
dressed over with dirt 
and clay, in which are 
left a few vent-holes. All 
is now ready for “ fir- 
ing.” His trough, dip- 
per, and tub, also barrels, 
are near by. He has 
erected quite near, too, a 
rough shack to which 
he may retreat in bad 
weather, and to shelter 
his salt, flour, corn 
meal, tin coffee - pot. 
sweet-potatoes, and “ fat- 
back ” from the once lean 
and roaming ‘‘razor- 
back.” A piny woods , 
country of fallen tim- 
ber is bleak enough at 
best, but without “ razor- 
backs ” it would be cheer- 
less indeed. ; 
The tar-burner must 
be constantly on guard. 
He occasionally gets an 
hour or two of sleep 
when all is running 
smoothly and no high 
winds threaten imme- 





pine. They smoke and 
flame alternately, but a 
little dirt thrown here 
and there keeps the 
flames under subjection. 
Sometimes the tar-burn- 
er’s wife comes over to 
the kiln to watch while 
he snatches a few hours 
of sleep. The native wo- 
men of the South, black 
and white, actually work 
harder than the 
“stronger sex.’’* Often- 
times they are laboring 
hard in the fields while 
the * ole man” is over at 
the “ sto’ ” chewing “ nig- 
gerhead ” plug or swal- 
lowing quantities of “ ole 
con” liquor. As_ he 
plants himself on a box 
or a barrel head and be- 
comes loquacious he en- 
lightens the storekeeper 
as to the proper method 
of managing the Fili- 
pinos. Possibly he can- 
not read or write, has 
never been out of his 
county, and cannot run 
his plantation except into 
debt (most plantations 
are mortgaged), yet he 
can always tell how 
Uncle Sam should run 











diate conflagration. He 
has lighted at the top, 
in the vent-holes, the 
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Homeward Bound 








the government. 

Wood tar is the only 
residuum sweated. from 
the rich red wood of the 
long-leaf pine. The in- 
tense heat encompassed by the dirt-covered enclosure forces forward and 
dewnward the dark molasses - colored substance. It oozes slowly down 
through the hole left by the withdrawn stake, and flows out from the clay- 
bed channel into the barrel or tub receptacle. As the pile burns down, the 
dirt-and-log enclosure is gradually removed. Kilns run from six to eight, 
and oceasionally as high as thirty, barrels of tar. The burner carts it to 
the storekeeper, usually to liquidate some bill. In fact, the motive for 
“burning tar” at all generally originates with the storekeeper, whose books 
show many purchases of snuff, tobacco, coffee, calico, flour, corn meal, boots, 
fatback, and patent medicines. So he has to spur up the burner. 

The tarheel may often be “ plumb” out of coffee and corn meal, but he is 
seldom caught without snuff, tobacco, and patent medicines. If he should 
happen to have a “ risin’ on his leg,” “ misery in his foot,” or his wife the 
“weak trembles,” there is nothing like patent medicine as a “ cure-all.” 
Doctors are few, and seldom get paid, anyway, so faith and patent medicine 
are given full swing. Wood, water, and shelter cost the tarheel nothing but 
his labor, yet the sheltering feature is but a wretched farce. Cracks in the 
chimney walls, between the logs, and in the roof let in copious supplies of 
air and rain. Wood is cut up a few sticks at a time. Often you will hear 
axe-blows late upon a comparatively cold night—and you know that the tar- 
heel is out-doors replenishing the fireplace by the aid of a flaming splinter 
of torch pine. No known argument could induce him to prepare a good- 
sized pile in the daytime. But he is an energetic axe-man when it comes: to 
felling a bee tree or slashing at a hollow trunk containing a squirrel or 
rabbit. Yet he is always hospitable. You cannot pass his open door with- 
out an invitation to “come in to the fire,” or “ sit up and have what we've 
got.” He generally tells you that “he is poor, but he means no harm by it.” 

The first question asked a stranger is, “ Whar are you from?” Then 
follows, “ What are you follerin’?” meaning your business. After that you 
hear his politics and about his “crop.” In the mountaineer’s cabin there is 
seldom but one room. This is kitchen, dining and sitting room, and bed- 
chamber for men, women, and children in large and small numbers, includ- 
ing the stranger within the gates, E. W. DAY. 
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HE fact that so many_persons seem to. find 

it profitable nowadays , to proclaim to the 

world: that a lad may do very well in busi- 

ness, and in life generally, without a college 

education may be taken as a compliment to 

the American colleges and the preparation 
that they give to American youth. If the impression 
were not very general, and growing, that college train- 
ing is valuable for most lads who can get it, we would 
not see so much pains taken to counteract it. Nor 
would the impression be so general and colleges so nu- 
inerous and so prosperous if contemporary experience 
did not warrant it. The deliverances of the gentlemen 
who disparage college training usually consist partly of 
self-evident statements, partly of very doubtful asser- 
tion, and partly of opinions based on rather narrow 
views of success and human purposes. If a likely lad 
could not get on in this country without a college edu- 
cation things would have come to a bad pass with us, 
for to a majority of American boys college training is 
unattainable. Of-course young fellows who have it in 
them can make their way in the world and get rich 
without even the rudiments of Latin, or more than a 
moderate knowledge of mathematics. It also goes 
without saying -that, the school of hard work generally 
has its training ‘and ‘its prizes, both of unique value for 
those who have thé stuff in them to.win them. Never- 
theless that does not affect the basis of the opinion 
that the three or four-years an average ‘lad spends in 
college are profitably spent. 


Sa. 


latest “successful man” to raise his voice in 

disparagement of colleges as places of prepara- 
tion for the great work of making a living. He says 
in a contemporary weekly that in the “higher profes- 
sions ” a college education is doubtless a great help, but 
he points out that Lincoln wrote the Gettysburg ora- 
tion without the help of college-taught erudition; that 
Mr. Carnegie doesn’t believe much in colleges, notwith- 
standing his gift to the Scotch universities; that Dr. 


Mi COLER, Comptroller of New York, is the 


E. Benjamin Andrews, formerly president of Brown. 


University, is very much dissatisfied with some re- 
sults of college training, and that neither Commodore 
Vanderbilt, Mr. Vreeland of the Metropolitan Railway, 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, nor Governor Flower were college 
graduates. These statements are all true (except, per- 
haps, the one about Mr. Carnegie), and many more of 
the same kind may be recorded without prejudice to 
truth. But when he speaks of the young graduate’s 
“absolute confidence in his diploma, which turns out 
quickly to be a broken reed,” he makes one smile, so 
very different is the new graduate of common experience 
from Mr. Coler’s idea of him. If there is an object in 
creation who is conscious that his shell is still soft it 
is the new college graduate of this generation who" 
finds himself beginning to learn business. 

“This man and that,” cries Mr. Coler, “is pointed 
out as a rich man but a man of no brains, by brains 
being meant, apparently, the ability to string words 
together, to use Latin catch phrases, to recite passages 
from the Greek poets, and so on. . . . As the world is 
constituted to-day there is nothing more essential to 
true happiness than success; and success is not to be 
measured by what a man knows of ancient history. 
... To be really and thoroughly happy, ‘a man to-day 
must have money.” 

It is rather surprising that a man of Mr. Coler’s 
force and intelligence should write in this strain, and 
betray a point of view so restricted and so largely er- 
roneous. No man in his senses doubts that the great 
money-makers have brains. Culture, civilization, 
breadth of view, they often lack, but not brains. 
Brains go to the making of shrewdness and force quite 
as much as to the making of scholarship. A. T. Stew- 
art was a narrow man, a concentrated man, but there 
was no dearth of brains in him. As for money, it is 
hard to be happy nowadays without a reasonable use 
of it, but it is one of the advantages of education that 
an educated man is less dependent on a large income for 
his standing in society and his enjoyment of life than 
a man whose energies have been concentrated since boy- 
hood on money-making. A man who cannot make a liv- 
ing is in a bad predicament, but how about the man 
who makes a living but does not know how to live? 

There are many such men—many good ones, some not 
very good—who find it hard to get their money’s worth 
out of life because money-getting is all that they ever 
learned. It is all that many of them ever’had a chance 
to learn. A great army of lads go early to work 
every year because they have no other choice. Out of 
the ranks of that army will always rise superior men 
who will forge ahead by dint of native force, intelli- 
gence, and energy, and do vast labors in the world and 
win great prizes. But that army will always gather 
its own recruits. There is no need of adding to it 
by driving into it lads who have no special need to 
begin wage-earning until they are ripe for it. The 
great value of study, in or out of college, between six- 
teen and twenty-one is that it develops the mental 
powers in a general way while they are still flexible, 
and gives a iad a broader foundation to build upon. 
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VEN as places of preparation for what Mr. Coler 
E alls “success” they are not so bad. When a Yale 
graduate is discovered driving a cab or conducting 
a street car twenty years after graduation it is unusual 
enough to excite remark, and newspaper stories are 





written: about it. The average college graduate is 
fitted for and finds much more remunerative employ- 
ment than conducting street cars, though it often takes 
him some hard years to find it. Much is made by 
men who cry down college training of the cases of 
clever lads who decline to waste any time in college, but 
go to work young, get ahead fast, and get very rich. 
Nothing is said of the vastly more numerous class who 
go to work young, work faithfully, advance slowly to a 
certain point and no further, and earn fair wages and 
no more all their lives. As between two lads—one very 
able and one ordinary—the able lad will probably beat 
the other, no matter what his training is. But as be- 
tween two average lads of about the same powers, the 
one who can be taught and trained until he is twenty- 
one and then put to work, has the advantage of the 
other who has to go to work at sixteen, and is likely at 
forty to have a better place in the world and a better 
salary. The average lad doesn’t read and study at 
night after working hard all day. He has not the 
energy to do it. As between two lads of equal 
power, the one who is best equipped mentally at twenty- 
one has the better chance in the world. Mr. Coler’s 
idea that a little education is ‘better than more, and 
that the first requisite to a really successful success is 
to keep out of college, will not wash. 


Coler, “a man to-day must have money.” He 

must have more or less money, of course, and 
it will certainly help to make him happy if he has what 
he considers enough. Mr. Coler seems to think that a 
good deal of money is necessary, and that is a par- 
donable notion in a man who lives in New York, where 
the common comforts of life—food, shelter, light, and 
air—are very dear. But even in New York there must 
be hundreds of thousands of people who live happily on 
small incomes because they are able to keep in good 
health, and because they never lived under more favor- 
able conditions than they-enjoy now. While outside of 
New York and the other big cities happiness is con- 
sistent with an indifference to money that it might sur- 
prise Mr. Coler to observe. A Boston man was telling 
last month of his experiences in a sea-going village on 
Cape Cod. He had bought a good-sized sloop which lay 
in the harbor of that village, and he went down to ar- 
range to have her brought up to Boston. He offered 
ten dollars to any competent Cape-Codder who would 
sail his boat home for him, but found no takers. It 
was not that .the hire was -insufficient, but that no 
one was in sufficiently urgent need of money to take the 
trouble to earn ten dollars. It was not the working 
season down there, and no one particularly wanted ten 
dollars. Money is not as valuable, apparently, in those 
parts, nor the desire for it as keen,as in New York. Dis- 
bursements are small and reluctant on the Cape; fare 
is austere but satisfactory; work is justly regarded as 
an unwholesome indulgence to be kept within bounds, 
and leisure is very highly esteemed. The Boston man 
went to the drug-store and asked for two phenacitine 
powders and a seidlitz powder. He was told that pow- 
ders were five cents apiece, but that three phenacitine 
powders were sold for ten cents, and that he might 
have two and a seidlitz powder for the same price. He 
told of that to illustrate how moderate is the element 
of covetousness in the native disposition. Another Bos- 
ton man, who has a summer house on Cape Cod, says 
he cannot get wood cut on his wood-lot* because his 
neighbors can make all the money they need in summer 
out of the’ summer visitors, and don’t care to work in 
winter. They say that chopping wood in winter is cold 
work. It isn’t that the Cape-Codders are rich, but 
that they know when they have about enough, and don’t 
care to drive themselves for the mere accumulation of 
superfluities. Their standard of living is simple, and 
probably they are more or less of the opinion of the 
Maine man—also a dweller by the sea—who said, as 
quoted last week in a newspaper, that it was no longer 
possible to raise a family comfortably in Maine for 
much less than two hundred and forty dollars a 
year. 

The value they put upon their own time and their dis- 
inclination to forego their preferences as to occupation 
for money that they do not need is highly respectable, 
and worthy of free men. Life ought not to be a breath- 
less chase after more pay. The Cape-Codders seem to 
have bigger ideas about it than Mr. Coler has. What 
does it profit a man, though he gain the whole world, 
if the quest takes all his time throughout the best 
years of his life, and leaves him no leisure to invite his 
soul or glorify his Maker? The kind of laziness that 
keeps down expenses and prefers spare time to extrav- 
agant expenditure is not half as much respected as it 
should be in this country. : 


i x be really and thoroughly happy,” says Mr. 
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vertisers had no rights that any one was bound 

to respect; but the courts, sad to say, seem 
not to take that view. The question has been raised 
in Buffalo, which (doubtless under Pan-American in- 
spiration) attempted to clear itself of disfiguring signs 
and bill-boards. The matter got to court in the appli- 
cation of an advertising company for an injunction to 
restrain the city from tearing down its bill-boards. 
The lower court denied the application, but the Appel- 
late Division has reversed this decision and granted the 
injunction desired. No doubt, since the honorable 
court so rules, the law is what it says it is, but it is 


O* could wish it were true that bill-board ad- 








always possible for the Legislature to protect deserv- 
ing communities against nuisances, and it cannot be 
doubted that there is a point at which public adyertis 
ing crosses the line of legitimate enterprise and_be- 
comes a nuisance against which communities are justi- 
fied in asking for protection. 
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Fiske, Albert L. Johnson, William J. Stillman, 

and Pierre Lorillard. They were all notable 
men, but their activities lay in fields about as far apart 
as human life can afford. Mr. Lorillard inherited a 
great fortune and a great business. He managed both 
successfully, and found his pleasure in sport. He was 
a noted yachtsman, and a famous racer and breeder 
of horses. He was the first American to win the Derby; 
he founded the club and settlement at Tuxedo on a 
farm that he inherited from his father. He had very 
large ideas about enjoying life, and never lacked the 
courage of them, nor ample means to carry them out. 
He spent money lavishly for what he thought he want- 
ed, and gave it liberally to objects that interested him. 
Sport of one sort or another seems to have been his 
chief concern, but it is recorded that he joined with the 
French government in providing means for Charnay’s 
important archwological explorations in Central Amer- 
ica and Yucatan. He had vigor and ability, observed 
and upheld the rules of the games that he played, and 
was much respected in the world he lived in. Put into 
a novel by a Trollope he would have been as good to 
read about as a duke. 


Fes interesting men have died this month—John 


loss to readers of good books and hearers of 

good lectures. His life and labors are elsewhere 
considered in this issue of the WEEKLY, and it is 
enough to say here that as a depository of philosophy, 
history, and general knowledge for the use of the peo- 
ple he was of far more value to his generation than 
many libraries. With so many scribes writing inces- 
santly out of heads none too well furnished, it befalls 
sadly that John Fiske’s pen should be so prematurely 
laid aside. 


Tie death‘ of John Fiske at fifty-nine is a direful 
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man’s. For one thing he lived it well out, for 

when he died, in England, on July 6, he was in 
his seventy-fourth year. Moreover he had come to be 
more intimately known to his own countrymen in the 
closing years of his life than he had ever been before. 
His autobiography, published this year, is a remarkable 
book, and has been very widely read and much discuss- 
ed. No wonder it is good reading, for it is the record 
of a long, busy, varied, and distinguished career, full of 
work of divers sorts, of vicissitudes, adventure, and the 
accumulation and distribution of important news and 
knowledge. The facts about Mr. Stillman, briefly 
stated, are that he was born in Schenectady, New York, 
in 1828, was graduated at Union College, studied art in 
America and Europe, and became a painter. In the 
fifties he concerned himself with the cause of Hun- 
garian freedom in Europe, and later founded an art 
journal—7’'he Crayon—in New York, and still later 
travelled in Switzerland with Ruskin. In the sixties 
he was United States consul, first at Rome, and later 
in Crete. In the seventies he labored at photography 
in Athens and elsewhere, and as war-correspondent 
and historian in southwestern Europe. In 1886 he be- 
same correspondent for the London Times in Rome, 
and continued in the service of that paper until he was 
retired on a pension in 1898. 


A VERY successful life was Mr. William J. Still- 


at forty, of so energetic an innovator as Albert 

L. Johnson. He and his brother, Tom Johnson, 
the friend of Henry George, had accomplished so much 
in their line, and had such a dauntless way of con- 
fronting established difficulties, that it is a grief to 
have their association interrupted while so many of 
their interesting irons are still in the fire. The two 
Johnsons were born in Kentucky just before the war, 
and got very early in the street-car business in Louis- 
ville. Albert began as a driver, Tom as a clerk. After 
a while Tom went to Cleveland, where presently he got 
a franchise and built a street railroad. Albert joined 
him. They had good ideas about street railroads, and 
carried them out to such purpose that before very long 
they owned nearly all the street-car lines in Cleveland, 
and had time to come East to look for more cities. 
They discovered Brooklyn, and in due course of time 
were in a position to sell most of the surface roads of 
Brooklyn to the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 
Subsequently they discovered the State of Pennsylva- 
nia and the city of London. It is said that at the time 
of Albert’s death they controlled the street-car lines 
in sixty-six Pennsylvania towns. They lately offered 
three-cent fares and other inducements for the Phila- 
delphia franchises, the bestowal of which caused so 
grievous a scandal; and their benevolent disposition to 
haul the population of London long distances at high 
speed and low fare has considerably interested the gen- 
eral public. Tom Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland, a 
strenuous man and a man of ideas, is still left to us, 
but of late years he has been much less active in East- 
ern enterprises than his brother. 


Tin is sound reason, too, to regret the death, 
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By W. D. Howells 
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HE many-sided scholar whose work has ended 
so untimely was of a naiure so sweet and 
sound and so genially normal in every- 
thing that we cannot think even of his death 
in the conventional way, as out of the true 
order of events, lamentable and calamitous. 
The death of John Fiske is as great a loss as letters 
could sustain, at this time, but so far as it concerns 
him it seems like a serene fulfilment, rather than a 
disastrous interruption, of his long activities. 


I 

When T first knew him we were young men living 
close neighbors in that pretty Old Cambridge which 
has since grown so much Newer, witii- 
out growing prettier. I heard of him 
vaguely as a reviewer, learned out of all 
proportion to the wont of newspaper 
critics, who wrote book notices for the 
New York World, then priding itself 
upon its literature, and when I met the 
tall, slim, spectacled, ruddy-haired, fresh- 
colored young man, walking the succory- 
bordered paths of our dusty outskirt of 
a suburb, it was with the instant liking 
which his aspect inspired in every be- 
holder. One of the kindest hearts in the 
world looked out of those round specta- 
cled eyes, and assured you of human rec- 
egnition when the absent mind was oft 
upon quite other business, and a soul of 
such absolute simplicity dwelt in them, 
a spirit of such true modesty, that if 
you were yourself a person of the or- 
dinary perfidy and conceit you were put 
to shame by them. He was even then a 
man of wide and great learning, but he 
Was interested in people for themselves, 
apart from anything they knew, and as 
he never seemed aware how ignorant I 
was, we got on admirably in the common 
interest of our growing families and the 
constant question of the butcher's bills. 
We had each other back and forth to 
dinner, and though the dinner was never 
one to “distend a man,” as he phrased 
it, so much young lightness of heart ac- 
companied the repast that we never 
knew we had not fared sumptuously. 

The cost of living then (I do not know 
how it may be now) so nicely adjusted it- 
self to one’s income in Cambridge, that we 
nearly all had to count the cost; but no- 
body dreamt it was not worth it. To be 
living in Cambridge was a high privi- 
lege, which he never slighted, for he 
spent his whole busy life there, except 
for such absences as lecturing enforced, 
and one brief sojourn in Europe. 
Though of Connecticut origin, he was es- 
sentially a Harvard man, and a Cam- 
bridge American of the truest type. His 
social and intellectual environment was 
as congenial as-a man of his tempera- 
ment could have, and he felt to the ut- 
inmost the inexpressible comfort of it. He 
felt it, even in those years of defeat when 
he was trying so hard for the Harvard libra- 
rianship, which the severe seruple of the Over- 
seers denied him because of his agnosticism. 
This had kept him out of a professorship, amusingly 
enough with reference to the scientific thinker who has 
since done more than any other to relieve the suspense 
of faith, and to repair the ravage of research in the 
region of accepted beliefs. But John Fiske was first 
an apostle to the scientific heathen, and preached Dar- 
win and Spencer and Huxley to the multitude, before 
he began to bear the torch they were supposed to have 
extinguished, relumed, and fed with fresh fire, back 
to the stronghold of question. So far as what may be 
generically called Evolution was concerned, his work 
was strictly an apostolate, without incentive or in- 
vention of his own; but he preached his doctrine so de- 
fightfully, with such charm of temper and manner, 
that one could not choose but hear him. It was when 
he had dissatistied himself with the psychological 
outcome that he began to speak as one having author- 
ity, and to say those things, new and glad, of God and 
of the Soul which are possibly more important than 
anything said of either in our darkened day. They 
have indeed been so heartening to so many anxious 
spirits, overjoyed to find themselves alive, that it 
would not be strange if we had exaggerated his mission 
somewhat, and too confidently hailed the philosopher as 
a prophet. 


I] 


I have the impression that the papers which formed 
his Cosmie Philosophy, and which were the sum of 
his interpretations from his masters, so masterly in 
form as to be almost of the value of original thinking, 
were first printed in the World; but he began now 
to write for the Atlantic Monthly, where nearly all 
his work has since been published. As contributor 
and editor we were brought into still closer relations 
and | had reason to know his entire and perfect mod- 
esty, which was never diflidence, of mind. He was 
quite confident of his ground, but as to the measure and 
nature of his ground he was sweetly amenable to the 
editorial exigencies. His copy came promptly in hand- 
writing of the clearness, and far more than the grace- 
fulness, of print, and his proof was returned with 





scarce a correction. When it came to republishing 
his first contributions he was in trouble for a name, 
till I had the luck to think of Myths and Myth- 
Makers, which he joyfully accepted, but he would not 
be content till he had inscribed the volume to me. 

Of course, his contributions were always welcome, but 
they were not frequent. There was a series, not com- 
pleted, I think, on the development of races (or some- 
thing like that), and then, during my time, he did 
nothing more continuous for the magazine. The 
counting-room, which had afterwards such substantial 
reason for satisfaction with him, was rent with vague 
misgivings, and it was not perhaps till he began his 
historical studies that it was wholly freed from reluc- 





John Fiske 


tances something like those which had kept him from a 
chair in Harvard. I do not mean to trace the impulse 
to these studies in the fact which he laid before me one 
day after I had left the magazine, when he came to con- 
sult me upon an invitation which Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers had made him to write a school history of 
the United States. He was tempted by the notion, 
and he wished to know how much I thought he ought 
to ask for the work. In those days we had not the 
courage of the New Author, but even so far back as 
1880, I advised him to ask a sum for his book that 
made him gasp. It probably did not make the honored 
house gasp, for he presently reported that his terms 
had been promptly accepted, and he was going on with 
the book directly. 

I believe he never did go on with it at all. When 
he had once begun the study its importance and sig- 
nificance probably grew so upon him that he could not 
content himself with telling our story for children. * I 
think I heard that the house generously released him 
from his agreement; but at any rate we presently 
began to have those papers treating of episodes and 
psychological moments of our past which form his con- 
tribution to American history. In their apparently de- 
sultory nature they rank him with the only other Ameri- 
can historian who, in grasp of thought and grace of man- 
ner, deserves to rank with him. In Francis Parkman’s 
story of the French and John Fiske’s story of the Eng- 
lish in the New World we have a philosophized view of 
the white man’s development on our continent worthy 
of their destiny. 

It was when these several chapters of history had far 
more than sutliciently attested his quality that my 
old acquaintance came for the last time to see me, a 
few years ago. Again it was to consult me about a 
business arrangement with his publishers; but now he 
did not gasp at my magnanimous estimate of his 
worth. Otherwise he was quite the sweet, simple heart 
that he had been at first and always. His ruddy 
beard and hair had burned here and there to an ashen 
gray; his glasses had the old round -eyed glitter: 
but he had grown enormously stout, and the slender 
youth T had once known*was incredibly lost in the vast 
bulk which he himself seémed to regard at times with 
an alien and somewhat puzzled glance. 


III 

We spoke not of books after his business was de- 
spatched, but of old times which he recalled with the 
relentless accuracy of a memory that nothing was ever 
lost upon. It was fabled of him that he knew the 
weather of any given date of any given year since he 
began to note it, and could declare it off-hand. In an 
era of convulsive domestic vicissitudes he remembered 
the name of every cook in the family, and not only her 
first name, but her last name, which the cook probably 
did not remember herself. Whatever he fancied in his 
reading he learned easily by heart; and once he over- 
whelmed me by repeating several pages from a novel of 
mine, which he had liked. 

His personality had a sort of manifold 
simplicity, or was built in lamine of un- 
consciousness, which you could penetrate 
to the last without finding any taint 
of distrust or suspicion. He was so 
made up of kindness that there could 
be no question of his loving or not loving 
his fellow-men: there he was! The nat- 
uralist who declared that Fiske could 
describe a grasshopper with unrivalled 
precision, but would not know one when 
he saw it, suggested the limitations of 
his scientific function with no limitation 
to his own affection and esteem; and a 
story is told of the philosopher which 
points his faith in the good-will around 
him if it is true, and paints the child- 
like man himself, if it is not true. Ata 
meeting of a club of which he was a 
chief member, and at which he was that 
night the subject of discussion, himself 
and his philosophy, he listened attentive- 
ly for ten or fifteen minutes, and then 
went to sleep, and slept peacefully 
through the debate. 

In a place inhabited by such alert and 
analytic intelligences as Cambridge so 
interesting a man must have formed the 
subject of a great deal of inquiry. What 
his final formulation may have been, or 
whether there was ever any consensus of 
opinion, I do not know; but I remember 
being struck by the saying of a famous 
Cambridge psychologist that Fiske used 
the block system in his mind. The block 
system was then employed (and may be 
now. for all I know) on certain lines 
of railroad, and in pursuance of it, a cer- 
tain distance or block of the road was 
entirely devoted to a certain train, and 
all other travel and traffic were excluded 
from it. By a like system Fiske devoted 
his whole intellectual being, at one time 
and another, to this train of thought or 
that: now to the evolutionary apostolate, 
now to the rehabilitation of faith in 
God and the Soul, now to the study of 
our national history. 

But the block, whatever it might 
be, never excluded the man’s essential 
loveliness of nature, his simple unity 
with his fellow-men, and his undoubting 
faith in their affection for him. It is 
therefore that he has left behind him not only an 
endearing name, but a memory that is not bitter- 
ness to any man that survives him. 


The Deer-Trapper 


A sight of him the birds berate; 


The blackbird points him to her mate, 
The blue-jay screams a scathing word, 
Even the thrush is anger-stirred ;— 
Stealthy his step by wood-path dim, 
Yet they know and jeer at him. 


His coming makes the fields less gay; 
The men who work there look away, 
No welcome, only a half-hid sneer, 

For Paul who loafs—and traps the deer! 


When night-mist softens clearings rough, 
And men who work have worked enough, 
Around the shanty doors you hear 
Laughing girls make music clear; 

Jest answers jest, heart’s near to heart,— 
But Paul Fineffe still keeps apart! 


Sleeping he dreams, and seems to hide 
Close by a spruce-tree’s shadowy side; 

A slender doe through the mosses stepped, 
Under her foot a deer-trap leapt 

And fastened on her, biting ceep, 

Biting deeper at each wild leap! 

She is no stolid, brutish bear 

To crouch and wait the trapper there; 
Frantic she plunges, crazed with fright, 
Bruised and broken, a pitedus sight!— 
Paul sees and shudders and would away, 
But something holds him—he too must stay! 


Such day-time joy, such night-time cheer, 
For Paul Fineffe who traps the deer! 


FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 
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The New Bismarck Statue, Berlin 


The Emperor William is at the foot of the statue, paying homage to the memory of the political 
maker of the German Empire 








writing between the candidates for 

the honor of defending the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup, though not entirely conclusive, 
show one or two things very clearly. The 
most conspicuous, and perhaps from the 
cup-defending stand-point the most impor- 
tant, is the wonderful light-weather abil- 
itv of the Constitution. In all of the 
matches since 1876 light weather has pre- 
dominated, so that the presumption is in 
favor of light weather for the coming 
match, and it would not be safe to pin 
our faith on a yacht that had not the 
ability to sail fast in light airs. That 
the Constitution can do this has been 
shown beyond question. In two light- 
weather races she beat the champion Co- 
lumbia an average of about 20 minutes 
actual time, over a thirty-mile course. 
Even her designer, it is safe to say, did 
not expect so great an improvement in 
the new boat, and any one who predicted 
it so late as the Fourth of July of this 
year would have been adjudged a victim 
of Herreshoffic mania, or some other men- 
tal disorder. 

Undoubtedly luck was a potent factor 
in the contests, particularly in the second, 
when the Constitution finished more than 
29 minutes ahead of the Columbia. In 
very light breezes, such as_ prevailed 
throughout, it is common for two boats, 
even when sailing close together, to get 
different slants of air, so that one is 
helped while the other is hindered, and 
the further they get apart the more di- 
verse are apt to be the conditions. More- 
over, the boat that secures the lead gen- 
erally continues to find the luck. But 
while much of the difference in time be- 
tween the champion and the new aspirant 
must be attributed to luck, a safe margin 
of several minutes can be safely credited 
to the latter. Her superiority as a light- 
weather boat has been indubitably shown, 
and if that were the only point to be 
settled, no more trials would be necessary. 

Possibly before this edition of the WEEK- 
LY is. issued the Constitution will have 
shown her ability to beat the Columbia 
also in a breeze and in heavy weather, 
but uncertainty at present exists on this 
point. In their only finished encounter, 


T« Newport races sailed up to this 


thus far, in a breeze, the latter was the 
winner, But, as the margin was narrow, 
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and as the Constitution suffered from an 
accident to her jib, a reasonable doubt 
was created whether the champion won 
on her merits. Yet, on their second meet- 
ing, which was interrupted by an acci- 
dent to her rigging, when an even better 
breeze prevailed, the Columbia appeared 
to be more than holding her own in the 
windward work. This would warrant the 
inference that the older boat—at least 
until the newer is thoroughly tuned up— 
is somewhat the better in a wind that is 
strong and steady. How the two will 
compare in heavy weather is a still greater 
uncertainty, as they have not yet been 
tried under conditions constituting an ap- 
proach to it. Unless, however, there is 
shown to be a very great difference under 
such conditions in favor of the winner of 
99, which does not seem to be likely, the 
boat of 1901 will probably have the honor 
of defending the cup, because, as above 
pointed out, the chief reliance must be 
placed on a light-weather boat. 

Whichever be the superior all-round 
boat, they are without doubt a magnificent 
pair. In the race of July 1, though the 
wind was only moderate, each of them 
covered the course of 30 knots in less than 
three hours, so that, taking the beat to 
windward into consideration, they aver- 
aged about 12 knots an hour, while on 
the run home they made nearly 15 knots. 
Even more remarkable was the speed of 
the Constitution in a light wind during 
the race of July 8, when on a broad reach 
she made 10 knots in 49 m. 46 s. 

The sorry showing of the Independence 
will be regretted nowhere except in Bos- 
ton, and even there not outside of a small 
circle. The Boston boat is a freak, and 
it would be a real misfortune to yacht- 
ing for a freak to succeed. Mr. Herreshoff 
took some serviceable hints from the sneak- 
box and skilfully employed them, but he 
wisely retrained from taking the whole 
box. The /ndependence may give a rela- 
tively better performance in a _ good 
breeze, without much sea, but it is doubt- 
ful. The boat was evidently built in the 
belief that she would prove fast in light 
weather. 

The performances of Shamrock IT. have 
sorely puzzled the open-mouthed specta- 
tors on the Clyde. After running away 
from the old Shamrock on her reappear- 
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| ance, she seemed to lose her heels, and be 
unable to do more than keep up with the 
latter. But within a day or two suspicion 
has been aroused that Mr. Jameson was 
| toying with the reporters. That crafty 
| skipper has been keeping the boat under 
| cover. Secrecy has been tried before on 
| the English end of international yacht- 
ing, but not with conspicuous success. 
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A Friday Morning in 
New York’s’ Ghetto 


(See Page 723) 


HE diverting anecdote which Bis- 
I marck enjoyed narrating at his own 
expense, and which incidentally il- 
lustrated the habitual, determined serious- 
ness of the Jewish fur-merchant during 
business hours, takes a new significance to 
the close student of that swarming popu- 
lation of the metropolis known as the Ghet- 
to. The fun in it quite disappears, for one 
carries away from the colony a sense of 
depression too deep to admit of levity— 
as if the tradition of centuries ef Euro- 
pean oppression and persecution which 
these poor people seem to have ever upon 
them like a leaden weight had been trans- 
mitted to one’s own inner self. Not a 
smiling face is ever to be met with during 
their long busy day, or if it is, the Jews 
of the Ghetto see in it the face of the 
scoffer. 

The manner of trading at the many 
push-cart-stands north of East Broadway, 
at which millinery, dry goods, fish, jewel- 
ry, fruits, groceries, and almost every 
conceivable commodity is sold, is intensi- 
fied in its unpleasantness on the day be- 
fore the Jewish Sabbath only because there 
is more of it on that day than on any 
other. It is marked by a total lack of 
kindliness or consideration even toward 
the old and decrepit of the same faith, 
who are understood to have the advan- 
tage of greater experience. It is usually 
belligerently insistent, rarely persuasive, 
and the sole refuge of the timid is to 
hasten far away from the tradesman’s im- 
portunities, while the hardy, quick-witted 
stay to make the most of their chance at 
shrewd bargaining. 

At the close of the arduous day the 
same pall of solemnity seems to temper ev- 


weary community. In any other foreign 
quarter of the great city, during the most 
stifling midsummer night, the sound of 
fresh heart-felt laughter may be heard. 
Rut never in the Ghetto. The happiness 
of the people there tinds vent in quiet—in 
the company of the esteemed rabbi or in 
the joys of family life. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’Ss SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adz.] 


A MOTHER’S MILK 
may not fit the requirements of her own offspring. 
A failing milk is usually a poor milk. BOoRDEN’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK has been the stand- 
ard for more than forty years. Send 10c. for “ Baby's 
Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 


TELEPHONE Service is not used sooften inthe homeas 
in the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates 
in Manhattan from $60 a year. N.Y. Telephone Co. 


—L_Adv. > — 
Don’r forget to take a few bottles of CooK’s Im- 
PERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE with you on your 


summer outings.—[Adv.] 





Ir health is wealth, riches are yours if you use AB- 
BoTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. At druggists. 
—[Adv.] 


Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. SIE- 
GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 
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Success 


Immense popularity explains 
itself thus: 


10 year Old 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Always delights and never 
disappoints. 

It never lowers its high standard 
of quality. 

It never varies its perfect purity 
and mellow flavor. 

It satisfies everybody else. 

Now, satisfy yourself, 


Sold at all First-Class Cafe 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, 


ind by Jobbers. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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WAS CONSTRUCTED ESPECIALLY 
BY ORDER OF THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON 





RAILWAY, TO PHOTOGRAPH 
THE ALTON LIMITED. 
SEND A 2C. STAMP TO GEO, J. CHARLTON, 
G. P. A., C. & A. RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL., 


AND RECEIVE AN ILLUSTRATED PAMs 
PHLET WITH FULL ACCOUNT OF THE 
FIRST EXPOSURE MADE WITH THE EX 


TRAORDPINARY MACHINE, 


cA New Book for Golfers 


Practical Golf 


By 


WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Amateur Champion of the United States 





Illustrated from Instantaneous 
Photos of Mr. Travis 


on the Links. 


$2 00 net. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 
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CHICAGO St. Louis Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. 
B The best stomach regulator. None better in mixed drinks. 
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Affairs 


in Spain 





HE young King of Spain, 
Alfonso XIII., comes 
of age next spring, and 
will have the nominal 
ruling of his country. 
He will have good ad- 
visers, however, including his mo- 
ther, the present Queen Regent, 
Sefor Sagasta, and the Duke of 
Tetuan Alfonso XIII. will be 
sixteen years of age on May 17. 
It is believed that the coronation 
will be practically a private event, 
and in the light of present politi- 
cal conditions in the country, it will 
probably be a wise precaution. 

The political atmosphere — has 
cleared somewhat. Things are not 
so bad as they might be; there is 
a surplus, even though not a large 
one, in the treasury, and there is 
no Jack of activity in the more im- 
portant trading circles. But on the 
other hand, the octroi duties (tax- 
ation on goods entering the gates) 
are a direct hinderance to the pro- 
motion of business; there are many 
other forms of taxation which are 
burdensome; and the numerous pro- 
jected reforms have progressed but 
little. Seflor Sagasta, one of the 
notable figures in the political his- 
tory of the day, has a tremendous 
task before him. He stands for 
Spanish Liberalism, and there is no 
one in the country that is so well 
versed in its peculiar conditions. 
Worn by long service to his country, 
wbsolutely faithful to it in’ every 
sense, of unimpeachable integrity, 
with foresight, shrewdness, and ex- 
ecutive ability, Sagasta has earned 
the title of the Grand Old Man of 
Spanish Liberalism, and it is a de- 
served recognition. 

Sagasta’s cabinet includes Gen- 
eral Weyler, as Minister of War; 
Sefior Moret. as Minister of the In- 
terior: the Duke of Almodovar del 
Rio, as Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 


him from severe criticism. The 
American people remember Weyler 
through his Cuban administration, 
the story of which, all things con- 
sidered, does not improve with the 
telling. The Duke of Almodovar 
del Rio is said to be somewhat in 
sympathy with the British; Sefior 
Moret is perhaps the best known of 
all the cabinet, and has an excellent 
record. 

The Carlists have an organiza- 
tion powerfully constructed and 
thoroughly competent, but they 
have been very quiet of late, and 
the government has had more con- 
cern over the movements of the Re- 
publicans at Barcelona than over 
the adherents to the opposition 
faction. A Spanish politician re- 
marked to a writer for one of the 
English papers that “ Carlism is a 
very powerful opposition that has 
equal effect upon Liberal and Con- 
servative cabinets, for the first 
tactical blunder that a minister 
makes brings a threat of Carlist 
rising in its train.” Although they 
do so without Papal encouragement, 
the clergy are among the most ac- 
tive propagandists of Carlism, 
which tinges to a greater or less ex- 
tent the Conservatism of Spain. 

General Weyler’s influence was in 
evidence in connection with the 
marriage of the Princess of Astu- 
rias, the Queen’s eldest child. The 
Princess’s choice — Don Carlos de 
Bourbon—is the second son of the 
Count Caserta, who is a pronounced 
Carlist. The Queen Regent approved 
of the match because it was based 
entirely on mutual esteem and love, 
but Sefior Sagasta strongly op- 
posed the marriage. even refusing to 











Latest Portrait of the young Spanish King 


be in office when it took place. Gen- 
eral Weyler’s friendship for the 
young man meant so much, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding Sagasta’s 
disapproval, which was warmly sec- 


and the Duke of Veragua, as Minister of the Navy. by the Duke of Veragua at the time of his visit to this onded by both Liberals. and’ Republicans, the marriage 
The first and last named gentlemen are not unknown country during the World’s,Fair at Chicago was rather was. consummated. Don-Carlos—now Prince of the 
in the United States, but it can hardly be said that unpleasant, the fact that: he was .a descendant_of'Co-.. Asturias by .the..royal decree—studied in the Artillery 
they are regarded with favor. The impression made lumbus and a guest of the United States alone saving School at Segovia, and served in Cuba under Weyler. 
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Basket-Ball by Women Patients 














Sack Races for the Males 








Start of 100-Yard Wheelbarrow Race 


Amusements for the Insane at Wards Island 















































Column 


The 


O the truth of the Strange Story of 

i a MS. Found in a Silver Column 

there are two surviving witnesses— 
John Bigelow and Parke Godwin. The oth- 
er members of a society whose rolls have 
borne in the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the names of New York’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens have gone over to the 
silent majority. The Society of the Col- 
umn no longer exists; it was merged, not 
many weeks ago, into the Century Associa- 
tion, at 7 West Forty-third Street, in 
whose club- house the beautiful column, 
chastely executed in sterling silver by Tif- 
fany & Co., stands to-day, an appropriate 
memorial. : 

The original “‘ Column ” was the wooden 
pillar in the middle of the first chapter 
room, in the basement of Christ Church, 
Anthony Street, New York. It was there, 
October 10, 1825, that an association was 
founded by the young men who had previ- 
ously organized-the XK TI Society, and 
who named, for the wooden column about 
which they met for self-improvement in 
the church basement, the subsidiary club 
from which they proposed, when their 
merits in debate and, above all, good-fel- 
lowship, were proven, to select members 
for the more august X K I. The parent 
society is forgotten, but the Column, or 
the Order of Knighthood styled the Most 
Noble Order of the Columna Lignea, was 
a virile organization on the May day, 1901, 
when Bishop Potter presided at the mer- 
ger of the Column and the Century Associ- 
ation. 

Parke Godwin and John Bigelow were 
left sole survivors by the death of William 
M. Evarts. The silver column which was 
made for the society in 1858 has lost none 
of its beauty as the decades have rolled by; 
and the names of the men on its base have 
been written high on the roll of Fame. 
On the first of its memorial faces is this 
inscription : 

1858 
This 
MEMORIAL 
the property of 
THE COLUMN 
will belong to the 
SURVIVORS of the MEMBERS 
whose. names are 
Hereon inscribed. 
THE COLUMN 
4th Augt., MDCCCXXVI. 


_On the second is the roll of the solid 
citizens of New York three-quarters of a 
century ago, who were original ‘members. 


Admitted. _ - Died 


John Rosencrantz ..........ce-seecee- 1826 1883 
D. Carrington Taylor ...........0.0006 1827 

MUEBMMIER 0c, Cor ccesacasesc ue 1827 1856 
COLAO Seo Sa 1828 1869 
Thomas H. Merry, dr.........000000. 1828 1850 
BATSUIGL PAWN 05555. cocncccsececens 1828 1874 
PATIT) AE, AHONENG 6 0.6.55 o6cinsnens ccaeess 1830 

Richard Lawrence.........0.e0s0ce00e 1830 18S1 
B Franklin Miller..............0..00. 1830 1837 
Cornelits Dubois, Jr.........0.00c0006 1831 1882 
SAAS Ti BWI «5. ci caseccsescecace 1831 

BOO Wc OONBEN 5s cciecaseaccsiccese 1831 i879 
Jonathan PERU coches ss skiohss eo oi 18381 1853 
Cornelius H. Bryson........ Pvscersees 1838 1844 
Augustus Schell............. napa eta 1834 

Alexander R. Wyckoff..... rer 1835 i849 

ee i 


4th Decr.,. MDCCCXXIV. 
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Order by Name. 


When you order beer, name the kind 


that you want. 


Some kinds pay your 


dealer more profit than others; the kind 
that pay. best are the poorest. 


One: beer. costs twice as much to brew 
as another; the prices to you are alike. 
You may as well get the best. 


We could save a third on 
the cost of our hops and bar- 
ley, if we used the poorer 
grades. But the taste and 
worth would be lacking. 


We could save what clean- 
liness costs us. 


We cool Schlitz beer in 
plate glass rooms, in filtered 
air. That is costly. 


Then we filter every drop 
of the product. After we 
bottle and seal it we sterilize 
every bottle. 


That is expensive; but the 
beer would contain germs 
and impurities without it. 


And it costs money to store : | 


beer for months in refrigerat- 
ing rooms to age it. B 
we sent out “green” beer it 
would cause biliousness. like . 
cheap beer. aia 

You see now why common 
beer costs your dealer less 
than Schlitz. 


If you want a pure beer, order Schlitz 
--the beer that made Milwaukee famous. 





Pure beer is health- 
ful; poor beer is 
harmful. Don’t let 
your dealer decide 


| which you get. 


Call for the brew- 
ery bottling. J. L. STACK 


But, if _. 








Nine styles from? 02° to *100.0° 
Catalogues at all dealers 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COM 
New York Office. 135 Fifth Avenus 
Chicago Offic ft 4 ash Ay 
Fore \ 


in Dept, 15 Sp 


An Unequ. 























—GOLF— 


ts | 
25 scopy 'S* %* $2.0 year 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


Keep your head cool ; 
And your feet warm; 


And a glass of “Old Harper” -_ 
Will do you flo harm — but a 
eat deal of good, we are sure. If 


‘ocal dealers cannot supply —— 
.to the distillers, Bernheim Bros., 


Louisville, Ky. 








INCREASE YOUR 


OPE , RT UNI Vi IES 


e are preparin 
arts 0 


ncrease their incomes and oppor- 
tunities. Our method of teaching tech- 

nical subjects BY MAIL enables our 

ts to earn gee salaries while 

learning Civil, Mechanical or Electrical 

y algae or Architecture. Our 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
FOR LEARNERS 
explains our plan. -We also teach by mail 
Steam Engineering; Drawing; Chemistry; lelecra- 
phy; Teaching; Stenography; Book-keeping; English 
Branches. State subject in which interes 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Schools open all summer. Box 1159, Seranton, Pa, 


























‘A TEMPLE OF LUXURY’ 
HOTEL 


GREAT 





London 


CENTRAL 









London 
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On the third face appear these names: 













Jonathan Lawrence, Jr.... 18% 
Alexander 8S. Leonard. Is7s 
Thomas H, Lyell...... ISS 
Anthouy L. Robert ’ R 1s68 
Robert Kelly .......... 2 1856 
H. W. Havens........<. INT 
Oliver S. Strong ....++....... -- 1826 IsT4 
William A. Lawrence...........0..005 26 IS44 
SO I fas 6665 50 sesbeduncnsaes . 1826 ISh4 
RE SIND os Sic cccvcviccccescces 1826 1850 
Edgar S. Van Winkle. ..........e008 1826 1s82 
Frederick G. Foster ............ os-0e 1896 1879 
James M. Cummings ...........00.66. 1826 IS34 
OCudew. Haggerty. ....cce coscceccecses 1826 1S75 
GOATS Bh. TORING oko cccceicccccecece 1826 

CHATS Gi HIB CGR ae ce. scacccvecvccsece 1826 


THE ARCHONATE, 
16th Feb.. MDCCCXXXIX, 


On the fourth these: 
Admitted, Died. 


Sylvanus Miller, Jr........eseeeeeeeeee 1836 
CANINE DIN OO ao cacicccecenesccececss 1837 1867 
Tohn Bigelow... cccccccccccccccccccses 1838 
William M. Prichard.............+..++ 1838 
William M. Evarts.......-..ceeeeeeees 1840 
Alona Clark, cccccececcocccscccccecss 1840 
Pate Godwit cccccccccccccocesccoess 1841 
Henry C. Deming. ......ccccscccccceees 1841 1872 
Cambridge Livingston............66+. 1842 1879 
CAP Wee POEs cicscsiesevcccceses 1842 1865 
CT, Bisse vcccceccccccccsces 184z 
CIE Be Bi ceic so ecccsenenescces 1843 1859 
William T. Whittemore.............-- 1843 
WR SNM rec cnccentacsucusande 1844 1357 
MN BPENO acs ccntcccdtacadacues 1844 1878 
Melancthon L. Seymour,............++ 1844 1865 


COLUMNA LIGNEA 
10th Octo., MDUCCXXV. 


This silver column, two and a half feet 
high, was designed by Titfany & Co. for 
a committee appointed by Leupp, Archon, 
ata meeting of the Column, held at his 
residence. January 29, 1858, the organi- 
zation celebrated its thirty-second anniver- 
sary by a dinner at the Astor House, and 
the memorial column was then for the 
first time set upon their dinner table, and 
by resolution committed to the care of the 
Archon, who was to grace their table at 
all future meetings. The distinctive fea- 
tures of the society, which was shortly 
after its inception reorganized as a politi- 
cal assembly, have long since fallen into 
desuetude. The House of Commons and 
our House of Representatives probably 
never heard of the club modelled after 
them. But of many of its members all the 
world has heard; and to blot out their 
names would leave sad gaps in the history 
of the metropolis and of the nation. 

FOHN PAUL BOCOCK. 














A RUMOR has reached us that Mr. Archi- 
bald Clavering Gunter, author of Mr. 
Barnes of New York, and of Mr. Potter 
of Texas, is engaged in the preparation of 
a new yachting romance, to be known as 
Mr. Lawson of Scowharrie. The exact 
drift of the story is not announced, but 
there is said to be nothing slow about it, 
in which detail will lie Mr. Gunter’s most 
marked departure from realism yet noted. 


Ir Mr. Spate’s park chairs had been 
sat on as universally as Commissioner 
Clausen has been for permitting them in 
the parks, Mr. Spate would have made a 
fortune. It is estimated that Mr. Clausen 
has been sat on by at least 3,500,000 of 
New York’s 4,000,000 population. 


Ir hasn’t taken any Supreme Court de- 
cision off Newport to determine whether 
or not the Constitution follows the flag 
of Independence. Captain Haff is said to 
have had as poor a view of the finish as 
Admiral Sampson had of the battle of 
Santiago. 


Mr. CARNEGIE has announced that he 
has no time to be Mayor of New York, 
and Tammany quite approves of the an- 
nouncement. Indeed, as one of the faith- 
ful is said to have remarked, “ Phwat 
wud he be doin’ in politics, annyhow, whin 
he don’t need the money?” 


Ir Mr. Lawson owed a man 
He’d never lose his tin 
By promising to pay up when 

His 
Ship 
Comes 
In 


THe University of Pennsylvania should 
establish a chair in After - Dinner Speak- 
ing, and call upon Dr. Depew to fill it, 
for it is evident that that institution turns 
out better oarsmen than post - prandial 
orators. We cannot quite blame the hean- 
der Rowing Club for being indignant at 
the questionable compliment of the Qua- 
ker oarsman, who in a genial moment told 
its members that they were far fairer 
sportsmen than he had expected to find 
them. The young man meant well, but 
he lacked that indirectness of speech which 
the occasion demanded, and as for his fu- 
ture, it is certain that he will shine more 
brilliantly in a strictly business career 
than in diplomacy. 
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NDREW MACK, 
whose gifts as an 
actor and singer 


are distinctly along 
the lines laid down for 
Trish romance and 
song, is to appear next 
season in a_ historical 
comedy-drama, entitled 
“Tom Moore.” The 
first act is laid on 
Irish soil; the other 
three are in London. 
The story follows actu- 
¢ al events in the life of 
the Irish poet, but is 
adapted to the necessi- 
ties of the drama, and 
although lively and in- 
teresting, is not too intense. There are numerous pret- 
ty love scenes, and a plenty of good music. “Tom 
Moore ” will be seen at the Herald Square Theatre next 
month. 











Andrew Mack 


forth-coming marriage of the Czar’s younger 
sister, the Grand- Duchess OuGa. Her fiancé 
Duke Perer is a representative of the younger genera- 
tion of the junior line of the ducal family of Olden- 
burg. The young man’s father is a second cousin of 


Rim is looking forward to a notable event—the 

















The Czar’s Sister and her Fiance 


the Grand- Duke FrRepertcK AUGUSTUS, who is the 
present head of the house. Duke PETER is an aide-de- 
camp to the Czar, and is a Lieutenant in the Guards— 
the crack Russian regiment. The young bride-to-be 
has an elder sister, the Duchess NeNIA, who is the 
wife of the Grand-Duke ALEXANDER MICHAELOVITCH. 


HE Spanish-American war and the Philippine 

| campaign have brought before the public eye 

the pre-eminent ability of a number of army and 

navy officers as administrators, and few better examples 
of this could be cited than the career of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral JAMes F. Sarria, U.S. V., who has just been ap- 
pointed a member of the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pines, one of the four American members. General SMITH 
is a Californian, a native of San Francisco, about 
torty-two years of age, and a lawyer by profession. 
His services in the Philippines have demonstrated that. 
he is equally at home 
as soldier, administra- 
tor, or judge. At the 
outbreak of the Span- 
ish - American war in 
May, 1898, SMITH 
went to the Philip- 
pines with the first 
expedition despatched 
from this country as 
Colonel of the First 
California Volunteers, 
in which capacity he 
ston attracted the at- 
tention of the military 
authorities. After 
having taken an active 
part in the campaign, 
both before and after 
the surrender of Ma- 
nila, Colonel Smiru 
General James F. Smith, U.S.V. was ordered to the 

island of Negros, of 

which he was appoint- 

ed Governor. He showed such marked executive abil- 
ity in dealing with the difficult work assigned him— 
that of establishing and maintaining a civil and elee- 
tive government in the island, then in a state of active 
revolt—that upon the recommendation of Major-Gen- 
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eral Oris he was promoted to be Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers, and before the expiration of his term he 
was appointed Collector of Customs at Manila—one of 
the most important posts in the civil administration 
of the Philippines. His elevation to the Insular Su- 
preme bench will be congenial to him, and it is safe to 
predict that his record will be brilliant and clean. 


navy, her father being Captain Grorce N. 
FREEMAN. His attractive daughter appeared 
last season with the Rogers Brothers in their amusing 
production of “The Rogers Bros. in Wall Street.” 


M "= GRACE FREEMAN is a daughter of the 








Miss Grace Freeman 


This year the scenes of the play are transferred to 
Washington, and Miss-FREEMAN will appear in the new 
production, which is to have its first appearance August 
19 in Buffalo, coming to the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
New York, September 2. Miss FREEMAN played the 
leading réle in “ A Colonial Girl ” during the season of 
1899-1900. She is an acceptable vocalist as well as a 
clever actress. 
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The Duchess of Marlborough 


favorite in England, and is now seen frequently 

at the more prominent social functions. Society 
welcomes the young representative of the VANDERBILTS, 
as much for her personal qualities as for her wealth, 
which has been put to such good use—from an English 
stand-point—in the restoration and maintenance of 
Blenheim. The portrait printed above is the latest of 
the young Duchess. 


Se Duchess of Marlborough is more than ever a 


REALISTIC and noteworthy Indian study has 
A just been completed by Isanet Moore Kim- 
BALL, of Brooklyn. The subject is entitled “ The 
Fountain of Wee-no-nah,” a statue of a young Indian 
girl being the central figure. The life-size statue is to 
be cast in bronze, and will afterwards be presented to 


‘ 
the city of Winona, Minnesota, by W. J. LANboN of 
that place. The idea for the fountain springs from a 
romantic Indian love story of many years ago in which 
a beautiful Dakota Sioux maiden by the name of WEE- 
NO-NAH played the leading part. The present city of 
Winona derives its name from the heroine. The legend 





Miss Isabel Mooie Kimball and her Statue of Wee-no-nah 


is in substance as follows: WEE-NO-NAH, the most 
beautiful and gifted of the Dakotas, loved a daring 
and brave young hunter of her tribe. Her parents ob- 
jected to the union, and selected a warrior of their own 
choice for her hand. While the wedding feast was be- 
ing celebrated WEE-NO-NAH stole away from the assem- 
blage. She climbed to the lofty cliffs above,and took her 
life by leaping into the river below. From this tragic and 
poetic theme Miss Kimpatu has created and modelled 
a figure with grace and vigor. The treatment is of 
the very highest character, the pose of the body, the 
folds of the buckskin garments, the face—with its touch 
of pathos quite in keeping with the story—are all ad- 
mirably conceived and carried out. The statue is to be 
mounted on a pedestal of stone surrounded by a basin 
forty feet in diameter. Pelicans and turtles in bronze 
as decorative features will surround the basin, throw- 
ing streams of water toward the pedestal. One year 
has been consumed in designing and executing the 
work. Miss KIMBALL is a pupil of Mr. HERBERT 
ApAMS, having studied six years at the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, where she has her studio. 





plorer was achieved by Lieut. CAGNI, of the Duke 

of the Abruzzi’s expedition in 1900, beating NAN- 
SEN’s record by twenty-two miles. The royal explorer, 
who is a cousin of the King of Italy, declares that he 
will make another attempt to reach the elusive goal 
toward which expedi- 
tions from several 
countries are now set- 
ting their faces. The 
Duke was not a mem- 
ber of the sledginy 
party that planted the 
Italian flag in latitude 
86° 33’ N., but the ex- 
pedition was under his 
direction, and he be- 
lieved that it was best 
to send but a small de- 
tachment ahead and re- 
main with the main 
body himself. It was 
on this expedition that 
the Duke’s left hand 
was so badly frozen 
that he lost two of his 
fingers. Rome gave the 
Duke a royal welcome 
on his return home, 
and he was able to cor- 
rect the geography by 
settling the true loca- 
tion of Cape Flora, and 
explaining the non-ex- 
istence of King Oscar 
Island, which is still 
found on many maps. The mountain heights of Alaska 
were the scene of some of the Duke’s climbing exploits 
not so very long ago. He is a believer in activity— 
even for royalty—and does not let a twelvemonth pass 
without endeavoring to achieve something worth while. 


To most northerly point reached by an arctic ex- 





The Duke of the Abruzzi 
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British Experiments in the 








Destruction of Submarines 


An outrigged torpedo, fastened to a boom projecting from the side of the destroyer “ Star-fish,”” was exploded under a submerged cask, 
The cask was blown to atoms, and the boom was splintered 


representing the torpedo. 


King Edward and the 
Afghan Detective 


N a book recently published, giving 
I some account of the personal life of 

King Edward VII. of England, it is 
said that as Prince of Wales he had the 
greatest objection to being followed by de- 
tectives, even when his personal safety de- 
manded it. 

An interesting incident with regard to 
this was related to me by Ibraheem 
Khan, the chief of police at Peshawur on 
the Afghan frontier, who was placed in 
charge of the Prince’s life from the mo- 
ment he landed at Bombay. Ibraheem 
Khan told me that in order to conceal 
his identity he disguised himself asa 
travelling student from the hills, seeking 
alms of the faithful, and merely following 
the Prince on his tour as a matter of cu- 
riosity. 

At Agra his Highness attended «a 
large native reception, or durbar, held in 
honor of the Prince. The Prince, who has 
a marvellous recollection of faces, turned 
to Sir Deighton Probyn, and pointing to 





[braheem Khan, inquired, “ Who is that 
fellow? Wherever I go I see him.” 

With uplifted eyes and clasped hands, 
Ibraheem Khan said: 

“Sir, I am a poor student from the 
village mosque of Lalpura, in the Afghan 
hills, and I came to study divinity in a 
mosque in the city of Bombay. When I 
heard that the heir to the throne of the 
Kaisar of Hindostan had come, I went to 
the shore to watch his arrival. And as the 
Prince stepped on land I beheld that he 
displayed in his person not only the 
beauty of Joseph the prophet, who resist- 
ed the charms of Potiphar’s wife, but ex- 
hibited in truth the heroism of Rustum, 
as well as the wisdom of Lukman. I then 
left my student cell, and forsaking the 
pathway to heaven, I have travelled along 
the dusty roads of the world’s thorough- 
fares in the footsteps of my beloved. And 
here I am, in the great city of the Moghals, 
still gazing on the countenance of one who 
will eventually become the ruler of Hin- 
dostan.” 

The detective’s speech was translated to 
the Prince, who exclaimed, ‘“ How very re- 


markable,” as though he believed the | 


story. tae ae 2c 
































A New Home for Harvard Club-Men 


NE of the sights of the Harvard Commencement this 
year was the new building of the Harvard Union—a big 
club with small dues, intended to include every one in col- 

lege who wants to join it. The building is beautiful, close by the 
yard, commodious, attractive, admirably suited to its purpose. 
It has a great hall, a big billiard-room, dining-rooms, committee- 

















rooms, a library, and even some bed-rooms. It is hard to see 
how it can miss fulfilling the purpose of its founders, in being 
a place of social meeting for all sorts of Harvard men. There 
will be food there; there will be books, newspapers, games, and 
tobacco smoke, but there will be no intoxicating beverages, 
because the no-license law seems to have settled that question. 
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DEAL. IN 


| Redmond, High Grade 


Kerr& Co.) Investment 
pecan Securities 


41 WALL ST., N. ¥. 


List of current offsrings sent on applic ition. 
Transact a geae.al banking buciuess. 

Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, ete. Securl- 
ties bought and sold on commissivu, Members of 
New York Stuck Exchange. 


Issue Travellers’ 


Letters of Credit 


available throughout the world. 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS: 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO, 


Bills of Exchange bought 


Letters and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 


to Europe and South Africa, 


of Commercial and Travellers’ 

Letters of Credit. Collec 

® tions made. International 

re it. Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Hugh MacRae 
& Co. 


Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 


BANKERS. Cotton Mills in the 

South for safety and 

Invest me nt for satisfactory in- 
Securities [terest returns. 





Wilmington, N. C. 


Invite correspondence. 


HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 


30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill, London, E. C. 


1877 FOR 24 YEARS 1901 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As a result 






































THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium. 














the largest and most elegantly 1ppointed private 

institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail. prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA.- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. — 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 














~ “Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle,” 
by Henry P. Wells. An enter- 
tainingly written and admirably 
arranged book which should 
be the companion of every 
angler. The book is the un- 
questioned authority on the sub- 
ject. Illustrated. $1 75 net. 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES » 


Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 


ay MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Michigua 








The way to make the family secure 1s 
through life insurance. Not half so cost- 
ly as you imagine. Get full information 
from the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 






Heated by gas gras 
ine- ents tr hot 
hou work In 1 hour 
cially designed for fam 
ilies and hotels. Write for 
"REE illustrated booklet, 
** Modern Methods in Ironing.’ 


j DOMESTIC MANGLE CO., Box A, Racine, Wis. 
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ALBERT © 


LéveRing— 


‘““Where is ‘Independence’ now, 


T. Butler Duncan (aboard “‘ Constitution ’”’). 
Captain P” 
Captain Barr. 


(At the moment of going to press the “ Independence” had not been sighted. We hope, however, to be 
able to print a picture of her et the finish in next week’s issue-—The Editor.) 


“‘Just t’ other side the horizon line, ‘sir:”’ , 





DERLAND 


f= 1gUL: Every Boy 
and Girl - old. and young-. 
. "Should read about this strange. 


QUIRREL Family. 
~ SEND SIXCENTS or tite book to his te 


CHAS.S. FEE, GEN PASS. AGT.ST.PAUL MINN. 
“DuL UTH, ON THEN.P.R. 15 AT THE HEAD OF NAVIGATION ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


te Eee ae 
“ dP. D. ARMOUR 
Head of the great Armour Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. (in a personal letter 
to Dr. Keeley), said? 

I have sent about two 
hundred of my employees, 
from butchers to foremen, 
and all have been perma- 
nently cured. I do not 
think there is any one 
thing, or any one man, 
who ever did the good to 
humanity that you are 
doing with your cure. 

















THE 








Produce each a dis 


Alcohol, a “ones definite 
Opium, pathology. ‘Ihe dis- 


ease yields easily to the 


Tobacco treatment as admin- 
p Using + Using # » istered at the follow- 


wv Keeley Institutes: 
Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, 
sent free upon application to any of the institutions named. 


ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU, 
San Francisco, Cal., Kansas City, Me Salt Lake City, Utah, 
1170 Market St. 716 West 10th St. 164 East First 
West Haven, Conn. Nt. "Be vf Mo., o . South St. 
Washington, D.C. 2803 Locust St. scudotadenieee OR 
211 North¢ ‘apltol St. Grand Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa. Richmond, Va 
Dwight, Il. 7, 19, 21 Sheldon St. Philadelphia, Pa., "403 No. 13th St. 
Marion, Ind., Omaha, Neb., S12 North Broad St. 
1908 South Adams St. Vor. 19th and Leay- pittsburgh Seattle, Washington, 
Plainfield, Ind. enworth Sts. 4246 Fifth Ave 29 Sullivan Block. 
New Orleans, La., Carson City, Nev. *  Wankesha, Wis. 
1G2S-38 Felicity St. North Conway, N. H. Providence, R.1., Toronto, Ont., 
Portland, Me., White Piains, N.Y. 306 Washington St. 786 Queen a > West. 
151 Congress St. Buffalo, Y.. Dallas, Tex., Winnipeg, } Man. 
Lexington, Mass. ) Niagara St. Relleview Place. 65 Roslyn Road. 


“ Non-Heredity of Inebriety,” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed upon application, L¥SLIR E. KKELEY, M.D., LL.D. 











Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore., 
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Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 





Examine into the merits 


SAVACE 


before purchasing. 


Highest development of sporting rifles. Constructed to shoot 
Six Different Cartridges without change in the mechanism. 











ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
STRONCEST SHOOTER 
FLATTEST TRAJECTORY 


Every rifle thoroughly guaranteed. Adapted for GRIZZLY BEARS or RABBITS. 
-808 and 80-80 Calibers. Only hammerless repeating rifle in the world. Awarded GRAND GOLD MEDAL at 
PARIS, in competition with all other atyles of repeating rifles. Write for new Illustrated Catalogue Ne. 24. 


SAVACE ARMS COMPANY, Utica, New York, U. S.A. 


Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco, and Sete ee Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 














From ‘‘ Printers’ Ink,’’ May 29,1901 - . 
“In the great Chicago Public Library, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY is called for by 
more readers than any other weekly, 
and HARPER’S MAGAZINE by more 
readers than any other magazine.” 

















WHAT ARE THE 


“Club 
Cocktails ?”’ 


Drinks that are famous the | 
world over. Made from the 
best of liquors and used 
by thousands of men and 
women in their own homes 
in place of tonics, whose 
composition is unknown. 

Ate they on your side- 
board ? 

Would not such a drink 
put new life into the tired 
woman who has shopped 
all day? Would it not be 
the drink to offer to the 
husband when he returns 
home after his day’s busi- 
tess? 

Choice of Manhattan, 
Martini, Tom or Holland 
Gin, Vermouth, York or 

hisky. 





Plastigmat 
Pictures 


ARE SPFEDY PICTURES, 
No shutter too fast for them, 
no day too dark, no distance 
too great, no subject too dif- 
ficult. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat f-6.8 
Lens 


can be. used on any camera, 
and gives depth, brilliancy, 
definition, life, and realism 
that will ‘surprise you. All 
the latest improvements in 
lens making are in it. 

















For sale by all Fancy Gro- 
cers and Dealers. 






G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. - BOOKLET 580 FREE 


ON ALL CAMERAS OF AL L DEALERS 





























Bausch & Lomb Optical. Co.. 
Rochester,.N. Y. 
Incorporated 1866 





New York * Chicago 






ff EARL & WILSON'S 





COLLARS CUFFS & SHIRTS ff 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 





AUGUST _ NUMBER. 


THE 
MART 


A MAGA OF 
ZINE. CLEVERNESS 





ET 


IT CONTAINS, BESIDES MANY OTHER ESPECIALLY GOOD THINGS, 
A STRANGE AND POWERFUL NOVEL, ‘ 


Miss Sylvester’s Marriage, 


By CECIL CHARLES. 


THE LONDON SUN pronounces the July SMart SET “the brightest number of any 
magazine ever issued in any country—a rega al repast of cleverness that certainly warrants a critic 
in saying that THE SMART SET is the new king of magazinedom.” 


THE AUGUST NUMBER IS AS BRILLIANT AS THE JULY NUMBER. 


For Sale by Dealers throughout the World. 
25 Cents a Number, $3.00 a Year. SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., 1135 Broadway, N.Y., and 90-93 Fleet St., E.C., London. 





Six Trains Daily for Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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